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A UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT IN WHITE- 
CHAPEL, 


HAPPILY there is no need to rouse public. feeling as to the way 
in which the poor—that is, the majority 
Unnoticed influences have brooded like spirits over the chaos 
of politics and trade, and oo ted the thought of men to one end. 
That thought may for a brief space be again hidden in the dust 
of old controversies, but it seems as if now for all time the abiding 
interest of men was fixed in social conditions. 

School boys write from school of the plans by which they hope 
to spread happiness and knowledge. Popular writers lay the 
scene of their tales in poor quarters. Statesmen bid for attention 
by references to bad houses and low wages. Workmen, all over 
the world, are asking if radicals should not be socialists. 

It is universally agreed that there must be something wrong 
if, with increasing wealth, there remains a residuum of starved 
and brutal people, and if with new powers of enjoying new 
discoveries, the majority of Fe gat are left to toil and 
spin without joy in their work ¢ r hope in its finish. Social 
conditions have become the first object of reform. 

The time has its dangers, and they who watch the new move- 
ment are not without fear, lest in hurry or in reaction the possible 
good may be lost. Among the most evident dangers which 
attach themselves to those who take up the cause of social 
reform are talk, isolated action, and officialism. Talk there must 
be; but it would be well if they who at meetings and over dinner- 
tables discuss the lives of the poor, felt their words to be pledges to 
be redeemed by acts. A little more silence about schemes, a little 
more respect for the sacredness of home, even when the home 
is without the protection of front door or servant, would be a 
symptom of the self-restraint without which there is no progress. 
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A UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 


As in talk, so in the action of individuals and of societies there j 
danger. Good people, be nt on doinoe seat ecret, YO among 
the poor, they open clubs, meetings, and missions; they visit, they 
teach, they give. In the end they feel themselves | , they 
learn how ‘they have been deceived, and how tl acts have com: 
in conflict with the acts of others. TIsolat 


been wasted, and the result has often been 
pauperism. [In East London the saddest « <p 
of the h avoc wrought in the fine feelings of t! 
ness of individuals. Of late years, consc 
they have taken refuge in societies, and thi 
yearly in volume. There are societies to p 
entertainment, give means of health, and 
cleanliness to Godliness. Gradually 
pressure of officialism. The rules of the 
standard of conduct, and perfection is hi 
obedience. The official has thus the highs 
help to be obtained from the pabl lic is the n 
keep up an adequate staff of icials 
bitter cry, have, it se ems, eo that it « 
by the establishment of missions. peter m lange} 
talk are the gifts of those who give witho nowledo 
the help of societies who help without touchi Helpfu 
may be such as to destroy gratitude 

There must, however, be an answer to the question Vhat can 
Ido?” and to those who desired to find this better way, th 
obvious suggestion has been made that they s ld first learn 1 
know the people they would help In London, especially, th 
divisions between the localities in which the different classes liv: 
make such knowledge far from easy. The poor living only with 
the poor have got their own views of life; they exchange ideas 
with those who are familiar only with one set of facts; they have 
the same erroneous notions of the habits of the rich, as the rich 
have of their habits. With a language of their own, a custom 
of their own, and a life of their own, they have some of th 
characteristics of a nation. And it is truer than ever to say that 
in London there are two nations, the rich and the poor. Of the 
nation of the poor it seems more difficult to get knowledge than 
of any foreign people; and it appears to be impossible for any 
one to describe the way in which the mass of the people live. 
In the books of the ablest writers I have always felt conscious 
of their ignorance of the life of those quiet, serious, working folks 
who are not found in clubs nor music-halls. Such people can 
only be known by those who live among them. The suggestion, 
therefore, that they who would help should themselves ‘le arn to 
know the poor, involved that they should come and live in then 
neighbourhood. In the Universities the suggestion was W armly 
received, and it only remained to make the plan possible. A 
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A UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 


house had to be found in which members of the University 
might live in a poor neighbourhood, and in which there should 
be rooms large enough to serve as meeting places for all classes. 

An Association was formed and incorporated under the Com- 
panies Act to hold lands, but not to make profits. The 
members of the Association are represented by a Council, and 
by this Council a house has been built in Whitechapel in close 
neighbourhood to large blocks of labourers’ dwellings, and yet 
near to a station on the Inner Circle Railway. By the help of 
an architect, who threw his sympathies into his plan, the house 
has been fitted to its purpose. It lies back from the street, so 
that there will be quiet for residents who must study; it has 
about it ample open space for air and for exercise; its elevation 
is suggestive of care, and a reproach to the buildings which the 
taste of the neighbourhood has been brought to approve ; it 
contains fourteen sets of chambers. which ean be let, with hight 
and fire and service, at about 22s. a week; and also seven single 
rooms, large-enough to act as bed and sitting-room, which can be 
let at a less rent. Besides these chambers there are (1) a lecture- 
room for 250 people ; (2) a dining-room large enough to entertain 
100 people ; (3) a drawing-room ; (4) a smoking or common room. 
[t is proposed that the residents shall live very much as if they 
were members of a club; they will themselves ballot for those 
who desire to fill vacancies in their number, and they will elect 
a house committee, which will fix the tariff, and arrange the 
details of housekeeping. The guests, who every night will 
occupy the reception rooms, will be friends asked by individual 
residents whose friendship has been formed in the course of some 
common study or work. The guests will thus feel themselves to 
be welcomed by their own friends, and their entertainment will 
not savour of patronage. Entertainment will follow and not 
precede friendship. The lecture hall will be used for the classes 
of the University Extension Society, of which there are four in 
Whitechapel, with nearly 400 students. Out of these students 
reading parties in special subjects will be gathered round any of 
the residents specially qualified, and in common study common 
advantage will be gained. University men will be able to bring 
illustrations from a more real experience of books, and the 
Whitechapel men theirs from a more real experience of life. 
The reading parties will, at any rate, be the means of bringing 
their members into a position to form friendships to be cultivated 
afterwards in the dining, the drawing, and the smoking-rooms. 
The lecture hall will also be available for high-class concerts, to 
which invitations will be issued by the residents to those whom 
by other means they have learnt to know. 

Thus far, it will be understood that this settlement is simply 
a club of University men in Whitechapel ; its distinction being 
that its members desire to use their neighbourhood as a means 
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UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT 


of sharing the lives of their neighbours. If now pi 


ask, What will the residents do ? it may be answered that the 
question is one which reveals the prevailing ignorance about tl 
poor. It assumes th at the poor are to be visited ache | 


and improved. It repeats the fallacy which 
so many efforts to do good, and which ha: 
“religion ” suspected in the eyes of the w 


party of men settle in Beloravia, it is known thi ial 
to enter into the society of the neighbour] etl 
expected that they will get into that society by tl .. 


means of some pretended interest, nor demai 
front door in the name of their mission to do 


? 


take opportunities which ofter—a chance 


the common concern in the removal of nui 

meeting, the lecture, and by these opportuniti 

who become friends. In the same way thos 1\ 
the East End will make use of their opportun : \s 1 lent 
their interest will be in the effectir - COVeETI nN a] 
bourhood. They will enter by right into 1 dm | n 
relief and of the sanitary laws. ‘They | | 
playgrounds. They will associate themselv 

who feel isolated, and put new life into the stif | 

of societies. Their daily life will, within a f ring 

into relation with relieving officers sanita \ t] al teach 
They will, through them, form acquaintan: vith ¢ ry 
have become poor for want of a friend: wit] who 
weak because of the badly admin . | 
ehildren, to whom education is a dull proc | au tan 
they will follow up in the most natural way takine | 
giving service. They will associate thems i t ana¢ 
ment of friendly societies and clubs; they \ ve 1 lve 
pleasure and lend the teachers books. Acquaintan ripe} 
into friendship, and this increase of friends] 4 bv 

In fact, prope rly regarded friendship is the en | 

and missions aim. The best work any society can accomplis} 
to increase friendship. Vain will it be to get good houses, clea 
streets, and universal comfort, if at the same time me} not find 
delight in service. It would be safe indeed t a step furthe 
and add, vain is the gospel which makes a man anxious to sa\ 
his own soul, if at the same time he is not ma more anxious t 
give his soul to save his friends. 

The increase of friendship would fill up this gulf of suspici 
which divides classes, would widen joys by making mmo! 
what is best in each man, and would give a fresh meaning to th 
gospel and love of God. The increase of friendship is thus the 


best work; and this a University settlement may be trusted t 
perform. Practically, through the friendship which each residen' 


forms his own power will go forth. The measure of his doing 


















A UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 5 


will be the measure of his being. Method, providence, habits of 
accuracy and generosity, chivalry and purity, pass from man to 
man through the avenues of friends ship. If to any resident be given 
the knowledge of God, this, too, will better pass to those he meets 
as friends, than would be possible from pulpit or platform. 

In the truest sense this settlement, this club of University men 
in Whitechapel, will have a religious object. Members of a club 
though they appear to be, the residents will be brothers of 
common life bound together for the service of the poor, and with 
the hope that all at last may be one in God. To give unity to 
the body as well as to afford means of introduction to the 





neighbourhood a Head has been appointed, with whom, to some 
degree, will rest the admission of residents, and who, living 
permanently in Whitechapel, will hold the links of tradition 
between successive bodies of residents. 

The promoters of the University settlement have no exalted 
notion of the results to follow i effort. They look neither 
to abolish pauperism nor sin. The “% precate even the notice 
and the praise which have been giv: They simply ask that 
University men be allowed to live their + nobel life, to go to their 
pursuit in business or professions from an East End, as well as 
trom a West End house, ak “ form friends equally among the 
poor as among the rich. ‘They believe that if few results be seen 
the knowledge gained will be invaluable. The poor will under- 
stand the life of the rich to be also a life of work, and the joys 
of refinement to be real joys. The rich will understand that the 
poor are brothers, and cannot live on bread alone,—on improved 


7 


dwellings and sufficient food; rich and poor, if they be two 
nations, are yet one people, and equally need for their life every 
word which proceedeth from the mouth of God—the word which 
in this century has come through science, knowledge, and 
discovery. 

SAMUEL A, BARNETT, 
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SIGNOR CURIAZ 
A MUSICAL MEDLEY. 


NONSENSE! I said to myself, it surely could nev 


uN that 
preposterous Curiatius ‘of Cimaroza’s Orazi,—that most dapper 
finical, bergamot-scented, hair- -powdered, minuet-tripping, mus! 
demi- god of the year 96, the embodiment nar rathe 
apotheosis—of everything that is rvcoco in music; no, surely not 
I had been seeking to sum up for myself my ideas about 
Wagner’s theories and practice, no easy matter in itself; and 
now the confusion, almost inevitable, in every attempt to reason 
out musical hows and wherefores, must be Boy cratuitousl 
increé sed by the question, W hy on earth there had suddenly com 
into my thoughts so irrelevant a creature as Signor Curia 

if, indeed, Signor Curiazio it really had toh This is how it had 
come about. Meditating upon Wagner, I had naturally enough 
tried to conjure up that recent performance of his Tristra 
and Yseult,—the opera, as all know, in which his theories have 
been carried out most completely, and —_ the least possible of 


those concessions to present musical ha bits which have been the 
price of the real popularity of some of his other works. I had 
tried to benef elf exactly what that performance had been like 
—or, rather, what like had been my impressions and feelings, my 
musical and mental condition—while it went on. First, in my 
efforts to remember, came back the sort of general remarks which 
I had made to myself immediately after it was all over; then 
and with more difficulty, I was able to realize once more, but 
only in interrupted bits (like reading a torn-up letter), the way 
in which I had felt while listening to that upera. Clearest and 


strongest came the sense that | “had thought the whole per 
formance most utterly and drearily undramatic; that, oddly 


enough, this composer, who denies the legitimate existence 

music when’ separate from dramatic action, had completely failec 
to inspire me with the very smalicst interest in the men and 
women whose joys and woes his music professed to express. 
I remembered how it had struck me that all this world of 
Tristram and Yseult was utterly unreal, without real emotions, 
real actions—nay, real actors; since it seemed to me as if these 
heroic creatures were mere phantoms, such as are formed by the 
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7 
shifting mists and moonbeams and shadows; things which, 
if you looked into their face, would show a blank, if you followed 
them, would vanish, dissolve ; nay, rather like the fantastic forms 
that seem to emerge, to roc k on the wave e-tips, to dive into the 
wave-hollows of a moonlit sea; mere spectre shapes, in reality the 
mere fancy illumined crests and bosoms of the swaying musical 
waves. And then it came back to me, gradually, the listening 
to that music; the watching of that fluctuating ocean of beautiful 
sound, whose little wavelets, like those of the real ocean, are 
never exactly identical, and are yet the same from moment to 
moment; monotonous even in the gusts of passion which every 
now and then brush across it, creating only a new kind of 
vagueness, a new kind of monotony; it returned to me, that 
lreary listening, until the unceasing, invariable emotion of these 
strains becomes, at last no emotion at all, but a kind of weary 
vacuity; until, as with the sound of the sea or of a river weir, 
the ceaseless flow of this music lets you perceive, at last, no 


music at all. Now, whether it was a repetition of what had 
actually occurred (unperceived and unremembered by myself) 
luring those real hours of real listening to Wagner’s opera, or 
whether the thing happened only in this imaginary performance 
of Tristram in my memory, | cannot te 1; but certain it is, that 
Hoating, as it were, on this flood of vague and wearisome musical 


impressions, there had come to me, submerged continually, and 
continually returning to the surface (as all manner of recollected 
things do go floating and knocking about in one’s mind during 
a musical performance, or the recollection thereof), an idea, an 
impression, a sort of fragment of consciousness. 

I ought not to call it an idea, it was nothing of the sort; it 
was something utterly confused and nondeseript, something 
which was at the same time (illogical things can be expressed 
nly in illogical words) a sense of approval, “and a short phrase 
f music. This vague I-know-not-what came floating into my 
consciousness, disappearing and reappearing, till at length I 
fished it out, and tried to discover what manner of thing it 
—— a4 Fonpagl a good deal of wondering, the impression, 
yy what name you will "proved itself to 
consist in a sense of deep sympathy, and of five notes, to which, 
after a little more scrutiny, | found attached the words—* O mio 
Curiazio!” | 

Curiazio! Who was Curiazio? and why should that quite 
uninteresting phrase of old-fashioned recitative have returned to 
my memory just in the midst of Wagner's opera? Above all, 
why should a sort of consciousness of something beloved and 
sorrowed for have come then, and come even now once more, 
along with it? Curiazio! I said to myself; Curiazio! The only 
Curiazio I have any know ge of is the hero of Cimaroza’s 
opera of the Horatit and Curiatii, which I read years ago, when 
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I had a great craze for all manner of eighteenth-century concerns 
especially ce And, in fact, “os phrase which thus returned 
to me, wholly detached from its surroundings, must be a sentenc 
of a long recitative in which Horatia, sister of the Roman 
champions, bewails the death of her lover Curiatius ; a recitati 
which cannot be very interesting in itself, si his phras 
is the only scrap of it that I can ie sibly call to min Thu 
much is clear. But why on earth should these five notes hav 
haunted me during the Wagner performance Why of : 
operatic heroes and heroines that ever exist houl hi 
Curiazio have intruded into the company Tristra 


Yseult? In order that you may appreciat 
unexpectedness, the incongruity, the grotes 


meeting between the most tragic pair of mi di: | 
this particular ancient Roman of the late eighteenth « 


is necessary that I attempt to give you 

Curiazio. The business is a little roundal 

deserves to be satisfactorily understood 
One of the most curious visions 


world of the eighteenth century, of which Signor Cu 

one of the chief heroes, is afforded in a comedy entit 
Convermenza Teatralia (the etiquette of the stag b . 
Antonio Sagrafi of Padua. Its subjects are the immediat 
preliminaries of the performance of a bran- h } 
at the annual fair of Lodi in Lombardy, somew!] 

eighties or nineties of the last century; and 

fault consists in omitting a number of remarkal ara : 
important transactions belonging to an earlier date in ailau 
which, however, thanks to the wwasting rs of Goldoni, of Marcel 


of Gozzi, and of a great number of other wit 
century, it will be quite possible to rep. 
imaginary prologue to Sagrafi’s play. 


Let us therefore begin. An exceedingly lean and lantern- 
jawed person, dressed in excessively ragged and snufi-stained 
clothes, has by dint of invincible patience and humility undet 
insult, of much flattery of lacqueys, chorus singers tailors’ 
apprentices, and ladies’ maids, at last made his way to the gre: 
Venetian manager, and induced him to take him into his servic 
as poet-in-ordinary to the operatic company of Lodi. This poet 
‘whom subsequent events may pi ssibly ide ntify with Antoni 
Sagrafi in person, is a man of genius whose philosophical | 
have been rejected by many universities, whose imitations ol 
French novels or of the History of the avaliel re Carlo Gradisson, 
by Monsieur Richardson, have been sent back by every bo sell 
in the Merceria at V ing whose birthday odes al l sonnets “on 


a favourite canary, “a little dog named Puff” et | 
have failed to lint. ao kind of munificence on the part oi 
various noble Meecenases and divine nymphs; | but who has nov 


e.. etc., etc., 
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made up his mind that! his vocation is tragedy—that is to say, 
opera, and that in a few years he will receive an autograph 
letter from the Emperor of Germany, ever august, offering him 
any number of ae gl -ducats, besides houses, villas, coaches, 
liveries, and the rank « \ulic Counsellor, if he will consent to 
step into the place of Po ‘ta Cesareo, unworthily occupied ever 
since the demise of the immortal Abate Metastasio. The 
emoluments offered by the great Impresario are indeed (as the 
poet confides to sundry ragged and hungry men of letters at the 
coffee-house, where, saving firing and lights, he spends his days 
and nights, living on sugar and water) not what a poet of his 


standing might have insisted upon; but then, as everybody 
knows, glory, not base lucre, is the true remuneration of genius. 
Meanwhile arrives at last the longed-for day, when the poet is to 


read his master-piece to the principal performers and to a small 
number of distinguished patrons of poetry and song at the house 
of the most illustrious Count Somaroni, a great local Mzecenas 


who has been induced to buy a quarter of the shares in the 
theatre on the arrangement that his name is to figure on all the 
playbills, and on all the sonnets which are being printed to be 
showered down on the first performance. After several hours 
spent in ingeniously po\ lering his wig with flour from the 
baker's downstairs, and painting the rusty seams of his coa 
with ink, the son of A olo, as he usually styles himself, 


betakes himself to the Somaroni’s palace, impressing upon 
himself on no account to unbutton his clerical black coat, as he 
has recently left his waistcoat in pawn. The lacqueys at the 
palace show at first an. unaccountable reluctance to let him in, 
but at last consent, and deposit him in an ante-room, taking good 
care to turn the key in all the neighbouring doors. ' Here he is, 
after an hour or so, joined first by one, then by another of his 
operatic colleagues, the scene-painters, mechanicians, composer, 
second or third tenor, second or third woman (for the prima 
donna will naturally arrive only when the whole meeting 


has broken up), dropping in, in the order of their unimportance, 

and making surprised remarks, raising complaints in proportion 
to their own magnitude of position, at nobody being there 
to receive them. Hinally in runs the great Impresario in 
a a little creature who attempts, in clib Venetian dialect, to 


pacify the company, which neleaiied falls upon him like one man. 
What can he do, if the primo uomo is two hours and a half too 
late for his appointment, and if the illustrious Meecenas have 
forgotten all about the business? He, poor man, what is he ? 
At this moment the unfolding doors are thrown open, and every 
one rises, men and women, singers, composer, scene- painters, 
mechanicians, poet. On the thr shold a polite pantomime is going 
on between the great primo uwomo and the great Maecenas; e: ach 
feeling in his heart that he is not of such fully established 
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10 SIGNOR CURIAZIO. 


greatness perhaps as the other, bowing, smiling, waving his hand 
towards the door, and entreating the other to precede him, 
Finally the prvmo uome, having the better opinion of himself of 
the two, walks in before the illustrious Mzecenas. who i thirty 
years hie senior, and whose ancestors were German barons o 


Barbarossa. The Count gracefully kisses his finger tips to th: 
female part of the assembly ; the primo womo stalks in as i 
he had never seen any of them before, and immediately begs the 


Count’s permission to put on his hat. After which he button-holes 
him, and begins to converse with him on indifferent IS i] 
front of the large earthenware brazier which serves t at th 
apartment. At last the manager, after many implo1 | 
some muttered oaths among the rest of the co 

unnoticed Neapolitan ejaculations from | 

forward, and ventures to remind His Excellen 

graciously promised to listen to the reading of ¢ 


new opera. Mzeecenas consents, and ettles himself in arm- 

chair. The prumo womo stretches himself craceful : ' 

the better to disp lay the top- -boots and leathe bree 

denote his admiration for English institutions ; the poet, n 

tremble, gets up behind his table, unrolls his manuscript, coug] | 
and looks round him. . . . His eyes fall upon the primo uoi 1 


who is leaning backwards on the sofa, and recounting to Mzecenas 
the manner in which he ordered those top-boots, and threaten 


the shoemaker with a whipping if he made more than t pre- 
scribed five wrinkles. The poet, who has just read the two words, 
‘Anaximander, King of ——” stops, sighs, looks round. Then 
failing to obtain any notice, he cneaien again, and in a loude 
voice reads, “Anaximander, King -” A slicht murmur of 
approbation greets him from those seated round the table; but 
the two on the sofa pay no attention. The Impresario groans 


clasps his hands, shrugs his shoulders ; then at last screws up his 
courage, and rising, bows to the ground before the Count, askin 
him when it will suit his pleasure that the reading should begin 
Meecenas gives a well-bred start, puts out both his hands, nods 
and begs the poet to begin reading his immortal work. 

‘Anaximander, King of Magnesia,’ reads the poet; “a lyri 
tragedy in three acts.” 

‘* Bravo!” cries the Count. 

‘A-hem !” remarks the Impre 28arlo “Would you mind reading 
that name again, dearest Poet ?’ 

“ Anaximander, King of Magnesia. 

‘‘ Maonesia ! Mamma mia!” exclaims the thick Neapolitan 
voice of the composer ; “at all events he could never be in want 
of drugs, that king of yours!” 

“ Ana—Ana—excuse me,” interrupts the Impresario, “ but 
does it not seem to your Excellency ” (turning to the Count) “that 
that name would not be quite the thing on the play-bills ?” 
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“ No thought of it, Poffer di Bacco,” answers the Count. 

“T think then,” lisps the Impresario in his dainty Venetian, 
“that we must look for another title. Tell me, most esteemed 
poet, is there no action—no something or other in the play, 
which might serve as a title instead of Ana—Ana—what’s his 
name? For instance, the Heroic Deceit, the Generous Usurper 
—anything pretty like that.” 

“The King of Magnesia, or the Unintentional Apothecary 
speziale senza volonta) ” suggests the composer. 

“ Silenzio !” cries the Count. 

“T fear,’ answers the poor poet, desperate to get on, “ that 
there isn’t—at least, | can’t think of any at present, perhaps 
later.” 

“Yes, yes, later,’ exclaim the Count and Impresario simul- 


taneously ; “please go on. It is very inte resting.” 

“ Anaximander, Kine of Magnesia,” reads the poet for the 
fourth time. 

« An—ax—i—mander,’ comments the Impresario. “ Madonna 


mia! That will never do for the pley-bilk? 

“Act L, Scene I,” continues the poet. “The stage represents 
a rich and magnificent portico, communicating with delicious 
gardens ; a deep river in the background—a boat slowly descends 
the river.” 

The Impresario and the scene-painter have meanwhile been 
exchanging various mysterious signs. 

a beg your pardon,” says the scene-painter, “ would you mind 
turning that river into the sea? We have the sea still remaining 
from Achilles on Se yros, of five years ago, with a ship and all. | 
cannot undertake to give a river for the same price, as it would 
have to be newly painted.’ 


“But it is inland—it is in Media: there is no sea there,” cries 
the poet. 
“ Bah!” answers the Impresario; “ what does that matter—a sea 


orariver? It’s all the same water, /ax’e sempre acqua U'istess— 

“Try putting it somewhere else,” suggests the scene-painter. 

The "poet makes a marginal note and proceeds. 

“Gardens, with a river—I mean the sea—in the background ; 
a boat approaches ; ; Artabaxus gets out of it, followed by Pharna- 
banes; he motions Pharnabanes to remain in the background ; 
Artabaxus alone.” 

The poet turns towards the primo womo, who has meanwhile 
sat down to the harpsichord wna begun strumming and humming 
in his teeth, “If a finger has been burnt, within it can be cur ed,” 
etc., from Paisiello’s Barbiere di Siv iglic. 

“This, sir,” says the poet, in his most mellifluous voice, “ con- 
cerns you, if I may hope to have the supreme joy of hearing 
your magical voice giving life to my —— 

“<Within if can be cured,” that’s true,” proceeds the primo 
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| 


Uomo, imitating, with ridiculous effect, the deeps 
basso buffo, to the roars of laughter of the Count 
“If I may hope to have the supreme Joy 
magical voice giving life to my poor rhym 
poet. 

“Eh 2?” asks the singer, turning round ; “ did 5 

“JT said, sir, that this is your part, answer: 
patience. 

Ah, good ; then you may read,” and the 

round, his hands in the poe ‘kets of his yellow 
grooms waistcoat, tenderly contemplating hi 


conscious at the same time of the inimitable mann 
his hair, just a little grey with powder, : 


bd ° \ 7 5 
ionm, a Q ta Brutus. 


“ Artabaxus—that 1s vou, sir, alone 


“Ts that the beginning of the pla: 
raising his eyes but not his head. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ah, well, you will be so good as 1 
in future that I make it a rule never | 
first time except on horseback.’ 


“But—I really am very sorry—1 future |] 
mind, but on this occasion——’ 
“ And,” proceeds the prvmo uomo, ‘ ‘course ’ 
the last air of each act has to be sung by me.’ 
“We shall see what the prima d L Sar 
the Impresario. 
“And that I must have a scene in prison 


recitative, in the second act, before the patheti 
“ For the moment, let us see about this h 


cavao,’ says the Impresario briskly. “ Orsa, di 
a little note about the horse in the first act.” 
“ But——” protests the poet, who has vainl: 
to speak. 
“You shall see what a horse!” cries the Impresai 
primo uomo, “a horse !—such a horse! I swear that 


the Emperor himself has such a beast in his stab! 
fiery, raises his legs, that it’s a delight to see him 
same time good, sweet, steady, as if he were made of 

“But it is quite impossible for you to come in 
Artabaxus is an out-lawed prince, pursued, and h 

boat, disguised as a fisherman,” at last blurt 

“ He will have to come in on horseback all 
the hea womo. 

“T really am in the last degree sorry ; but how can 
horseback, when he is pretending to be a fisherman 

“Tam not coming in like a dirty fisherman, ai 
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The Impresario perceives that the situation is getting rather 
strained. 

“Of course,” he exclaims ; “ who talks of anything else? It’s 
a matter which can be settled with a stroke of the pen. Ghe s 
accomoda co no strissin de pena.” 

The poet clutches his head wildly with both hands. 

“But, holy saints ! how can I make him come in on horseback ? 


Consider the dramatic situation.” 
“What is this pig of a dramatic situation to me?” eries the 
primo uomo, getting shri “JT come in on horseback, or not at 


all.” 
“Of course,” cries the Count. 
“Of course,” cries the Impresario ; “ how should he come, except 





n horseback ? And he s divinely! One must see it! Gh 
lo re proprio CO? piace ] 
“ But a horse cannot come in a fishing-boat,” protests the poet. 
“T have always had horse,” whimpers the primo womo 
angrily. “Ihave had a horse at Palermo, at Genoa, at Venice 7 


“Was it one of those off St. Mar! 
‘omposer in an underton 


my heart?” asks the 


“They had to put in a se at Turin and at Parma, by order 
ff the Minister,” proceeds the primo uomo, “and I am not to 
have a horse at a dirty, | ring fair of Lodi!” 

“ Per Carita,” implores the Impresario, “don’t excite your- 
self. He has had’a horse by order of the Spanish ambassador. 
onee, do you hear ?” 

‘But it is not a matter of whether it is Lodi or Venice; it is 
a question of dramatic propriety.” 

“What's a dramatic ypriety to me?” shrieks the prvmo 


lomo; “a thing for a dirty, starving ragamufiin of a poet! 
Come and talk about dramatic propriety to a virtuoso of my 
standing !” 

“Tt is indeed vain to talk of such things to the likes of 
you,” answers the poet. 

“T, who have sung at Petersburg, in London, in Vienna— 
a4 cavaliere like me, is to be taught dramatic propriety by a 
Mr. Playtinker, a Sir Patcher-up of nonsense—a * 

“Do not pay any attention to the fool, the dog, the poet,” 
implores the Impresario; “he shall be brought round to his 
senses. Oh, be calm! Remember your voice.” 

“ And you,” turning to the poet with a terrible voice, “ begone ! 
Decamp!” Then, in a whisper, “ We’ll settle it all later.” 

“ Begone!” echoes the Count sternly. 

“ Begone!” repeats the chorus of performers. 

“ Adieu, King of Magnesia!” sings the composer; “ heaven 
prosper thee as an apothecary, if not as a sovereign.” 

‘“ Never mention his play to me again,” gasps the primo uomo, 
sinking into a cha‘r and pressing his much-scented handker- 
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14 SIGNOR CURIAZIO. 


chief to his lips; “never mention his name, or | shall break 
a bloodvessel.” 

The poe b stops at the top of the stairs, where h eels tolerably 
safe. 

“And _ this,’ he exclaims, “this is the sort of ben 


worm, of lowest of mankind, which disposes of the fa 
drama! Oh, Times! Oh, Muses! Oh, Italy! Oh, Poet 


Of course [am not at all prepared to pretend that the particula 
opera poet whose adventures are thus unfolding themselves in 
my mind, was actually Antonio Sagrafi; but, as the medizeva 
biographe rs of saints are wont to say, while I cannot aihrm that 
this is fact, it pleases me to think that it very likely was. At 


any rate, a prologue in reality of this kind seem: 
introduce with great naturalness Sagrati’s « 
have ultimately put in that horse, arranged 1 \ 
prison, taught the Neapolitan composer the right quant 
the words, given an exactly equal number of vers i di 
situations (as well regulated poets should 


) + 


} 
i 


donna and the secondo uomo, taught acting to 1 Lbordinat 
characters, run errands for the composer, the ballet master, th 
tailor and hairdresser, and made himself erally poetically 
useful: or whether he have carried off the . MS. of Anaximander 
King of Magnesia, and in a fit of tragic despair sold it for 

sausage to the grocer round the corner. For the Convei 2 

Teatralia, which is an admirable play, and as much droller than 
the scene depicted by myself as a real comedy must be drolle: 
than common life, is obviously the revenge of the opera poet. 
The Count is there, the scene-painter, the seconda donna, thi 
secondo womMo, the German tenor, the Neapolitan composer, the 
Venetian Impre sario are all there. But two great changes hav 


taken place. The regular poet has been dismissed, and replace: 
by a cobbler, who makes sonnets for love-sick ladies’ m: ids ; and 
the primo uwomo, the insolent primo uomo, is eclipsed, driven t 
the wall, trampled upon by a prima donna more vse ent and 
sensitive than himself. Indeed, the play, throughout its hubbub 
of squabbles of seconde donne jabber: ing Milanese and Bolognese 
of ballet masters who can dance their pas seul only in E flat, of 
Impresario and composer pulled and pushed in every possible 
direction, imploring and swearing respectively in Venetian and 
in Neapolitan—the real action in all this is the utter humiliation 
by the prima donna of the miserable primo uomo, at whose 
name she is seized with a kind of sickened contempt. And the 
height of all things is when, he having secured his pathetic 
situations from the poet, having ordered his dress, as Roman 
general, of white and faded rose colour, and having extorted from 
the composer his grand rondo in his pet tonality of J 'p-La-Sol-Re, 
with the understanding that, although victorious by the fate of 
arms, he is to sing it in the third act with nice shining, clanking 
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chains on, the better to move the ladies in the boxes—when, I 
say, he has obtained all that his rank gives a right to, the prvma 
donna, terrifying Impresario, poet, composer, tailor and _ all, 
sweeps away. from him all these inestimable prerogatives ; 
appropriates for her part all the primo womo’s pathetic situations, 
reserves for her costume the primo uomo’s chosen white and 
faded rose colour, and crowns her iniquities by snapping up his 
yondo,—the prumo uomo’s rondo in De-La-Sol-Re,andannouncing 
that she, and no other, will sing it, chains, De-La-Sot-Re, and all, 
at the end of the third act 

What, you will ask, has all this story vf the opera poet of 
the Fair of Lodi to do with Curiazio, much less with Wagner’s 
Tristram, which was what we began talking about? With 


regard to T'ristram, we shall get to it presently, and you must 
have patience for the moment. As to Curiazio, the connection is 
explained in one minute. This same Antonio Sagrafi, whom we 


have chosen to identify with that particular opera poet of Lodi, 
did not write merely the very amusing comedy of the Con- 
enienza Teatralia ; since in 1796 was performed at Venice, with 
music by Domenico Cimarosa, his grand three act heroic opera 
entitled The Horatw and Curiatir, one of the most successful 
works of the whole eighteenth century, and which, in the opinion 
of contemporaries, showed Cimarosa as great a composer in the 
serious style as his Matrimonio Segreto had shown him in the 
comic. Of this opera, the Horatii and Curiatii, the hero, the 
chief interest, the pinnacle of perfection, is that same Curiazio 
whose name, attached to those five notes of recitative, had so 
unaccountably intruded into the midst of my impressions of 
Wagner’s opera, awakening in me that vague movement of 
sympathy so strangely contrasting with my indifference to the 
misfortunes of the Lord of Lyonesse and the Queen of Cornwall. 
The play, thus set to music by the Italian Mozart, is merely an 
adaptation to operatic purposes of Corneille’s tragedy of Les 
Horaces: the Horatii and Curiatii are on the point of being 
united by the marriage of Horatia, the daughter of the old 
Horatius, with the youngest of the three Curiatii; when war 
between Rome and Alba suddenly bursts out, and, to avoid 
unnecessary bloodshed, the two kings determine to settle their 
dispute by the combat of the three Roman brothers against the three 
Alban brothers; two of the Horatii are slaughtered at once, but 
the third, Marcus Horatius, returns single handed and overcomes 
the three Curiatii in succession ; then, irritated at the lamentations 
and reproaches with which he is received by his sister, he stabs 
her among the blood-stained spoils of her lover, Curiatius. Any- 
thing more solemn, more sternly, savagely tragic than this subject 
it would, as every one must agree, be quite impossible to find ; it 
is the typical patriotic and military tragedy of early Rome, in its 
brutal grandeur the most Roman tale of any. A tale, moreover, 
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which you would say that those men of 1796, wl 
full of the roar of a re public 1 nore tra | 
irresistibly conquering than a e tyeoee: n 
even better than ourselves, feelin: nade n 
selves, by the fears or the *oovmany th . enthusia 
moment when the cannon of Arcol: | Rivoli 
across the Alps. Hence, if ever the play of | 
worthy musical expression, it should cert: vin] uj 


occasion, when the greatest of living Ita 
notes to Sagrafi’s Horatirz and | riatii. ‘Bu 


that terrible legendary Rome, of that terrib! 

of °96, there is, in the opera of Cimaros 
suggestion. More potent on the fancy of t! 

the ferocious legend of the past, tl he 1 
present, was the inspiration of that won 
donnas and coxcomb primo s, of sh 
accommodating managers, that world of the ¢ 
with its exquisitely trained voices, its admi 
its contempt for history, geography, possib 
dramatic propriety, its Roman general’: 

faded rose, its triumphant rondos with 

The music of Cimarosa, so far m bei 
merely ridiculously lovely. And of thi 
murdered Curiatius is the concentration 
loveliness and absurdity. Music which, ala 
recitatives, the beautiful vondd (whethe 
obbligatz), the many delightful scraps in 
exquisite duet with Horatia, the famou 
tonere, which, tender and brilliant by tun 
able, was for years the despair and the pride 
Italian singers—a ll this, alas! long supplanted 
grown too difficult for coarse modern | 
modern feailidieemie is now utterly forgott 
scarcely hope t that one of my readers may conn 


names anything beyond a mere blank. Well, I wa 
that forgotten as is now the music of the Horati 


except in musical archives, I must attempt, t! 
satisfactorily done in words, to give some 

means of much comparison and metaphor, ot 

ties which made this part of Curiatius 

utter dramatic incongruity and insanity. 

Those, therefore, to whom my poor Curi 

than a mere name, I would entreat to sumn 
lections of the « only surviving scion of the old 


uniforms, the Arsace of Rossini’s Semiramide. 


know Arsace—the slender and beardless youn: 





heroés of the eighteenth century, of the last strugel 
times of rondds with chains and white and faded 
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commands the Assyrian forces, canopied in the greatest glory of 
vocal embroidery and brocade which has ever fallen to the lot 
of a general-in-chief; who, with his girl’s figure and woman’s 
voice browbeats the assembled Assyrian grandeur, enthrals the 
heart of Semiramis, and then showers down upon the murderers 
of his father a perfect firework of vocal rockets and Catherine 
wheels. Well, Arsace may give us some idea of Curiazio, but 
merely as would the shadow of the substance. For Curiazio is 
to a far higher extent all the things which constityte Arsace ; he is 
younger, slimmer, more utterly beardless, more completely like a 
woman, more exquisite, more beautiful, more utterly unmanly, un- 
heroic, undramatic, untragic. Compared with him Arsace isalready 
a compromise with the bellowing, bouncing, bearded protagonist of 
the modern opera. Arsace is a half measure, an imperfect crea- 
ture, almost a hybrid. ‘To begin with, Curiazio is a good fourth 
higher in the musical scale; Arsace is only a contralto, Curiazio 
is a complete and unique vocal soprano; where, in particularly 
dreadful moments, Arsace would ramble down into the deepest 
notes of his voice, Curiazio swings—nay, rather flies up to the very 
seventh heaven of vocal deliciousness, descending at most buta very 
little, dropping from the highest note to the less high with some- 


thing of the sound of a sigh, and somewhat of the movement of 


a flower folding up at dusk. Where Arsace is wrathful, Curiazio 
is merely tender ; where Arsace is emphatic, Curiazio is sprightly ; 
where Arsace is ominous, Curiazio is jubilant; and where Arsace 
extends (musically speaking) his arm in a movement of awe- 
stricken terror, Curiazio trips through the nimblest of his minuets ; 
in short, wherever Arsace slightly draws nearer to one’s ordinary 
conception of a man and a soldier, Curiazio becomes more and 
more completely the beautiful young woman dressed up, in shining 
and glittering tissues and gew-gaws, as the Sir Pink of Perfec- 
tion, the Prince Charming of a tairy tale. 

Such is our Signor Curiazio, daintiest and brightest and lightest 
of all vocal ancient Romans that ever were; most ideal pro- 
duct of the utterly undramatic Italian musical world of the late 
eighteenth century, of which we have just seen a few of the 
grotesque realities. And delightful as he is himself, he becomes 
absolutely comic when brought into connection with war and 
fratricide, with Roman sternness and savageness: the smile of 
pleasure with which we ereet him is infallibly tinged with a con- 
siderable amount of amusement. Knowing this much, it is 
as easy to understand my astonishment when this musical figure 
from another world suddenly arose in my mind between the tragic 
figures of Tristram and Yseult, as it is difficult to explain what 
mysterious and inappropriate reason suddenly brought home to 
me, in the midst of Wagner’s music, and with that queer vague 
movement of sympathy, those five notes of recitative linked to 
the words “0 mio Curiazio !” 
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The peculiarity of the whole matter consists in the discrepancy 
between the thing heard and the thing remembered ; between 
the music of Wagner constantly straining after dramatic effect, 
and the music of Cimarosa serenely and sweetly overlooking 
everything of the sort ; and the exp anation also must, I suspect 


be sought for in the fact of a contrast. For since there is no 
earthly resemblance between Curiazio and Tristram and Yseult 
their momentary association, in my mind, must surely have been 


that of conflict. Conflict most certainly ; but what should hay 
called it forth? Given Curiazio and given Tristram, the two set 
of ideas must come to blows; but why should they ever hay 
met? In order to get at the bottom of this I must evident] 
return once more to the precise moment when this fantast 
meeting took place. It was, as I have said, just when I was s 


strongly conscious of complete apecnee of interest in Wagner 
hero and heroine, of complete indifference to their woes and w 
fare, that I was suddenly visited by t the mem: ry of Uurl1aZi1o Al 
with that me mory, with those five notes of recitati hic] 
his name was attached, had come a vague emotion of love an 
reoret—almost of pain. The notes were out of the recitative i 
which, before bursting into abuse of war and Rome and Hora 
tius, the betrothed of Curiatius bewailed the death of her love 
nay, they belonged, I fancy, to the first few instants after he 
certain ty of her lover’s death. And the vague emotion which had 
accompanied those notes in my memory, was, I find, a sort of 
feeling of sorrow which had been habitual with me every tim 
that, years ago, l used to read over that scene of Cimarosa’s pera 
sorrow, regret for poor dead Curiazio, almost as if he had been a 
real person, whom I had known and cared for. The recollection 
of his sorrow had come just when I was feeling so utterly indiffe: 


ent to Tristram and Yseult ; it had been the result of contrast, 
and that bar, “ O mzo Curiazio !” had returned to my mind as if to 


say, “ Yes, it is quite true that these musical folk are nothing t 
you, but don’t imagine yourself to be without a soft corner in 
your heart for some other musical people.” In short, the fact that 


[ could not possibly love or feel sorry about Tristram and Yseult 
had called forth the fact that I had loved and been sorry for 
Curiazio. 

And now we come to the really curious part of the matte 
which is the question why I should have been indifferent to th 
one, and sorry for the other ; indifferent to the ill-fated pair whose 
inv oluntary sin had been well-nigh effaced by their misfortunes 
and their fidelity, so that the rose “bramble which grew out of the 
grave of Yseult, had travelled till its briar and its flowers had 
settled also over the body of Tristram, lovers of whom the whole 
Middle Ages had sung, and whose tale had brooded for years in 
the mind ‘of the most imaginative musician that has ever liv ed ; 
and sorry for the preposterous rococo Prince Charming, the per- 
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fect little Dresden china shepherd, with powdered hair and gilded 
crook, whom the ignorant, self-sufficient, illiterate, undramatic 
poets, composers, prvma donnas, and prima womos, the grotesque 
theatrical creatures of the last century, had had the astounding 
imbecility to present to the world as their notion of a Roman 
warrior. Thinking over it, I think the answer might be given in 
one line, only that ‘the answer would involve fresh questions. I 
am sorry for Curiazio, because Curiazio has an individuality, and 
[ am indifferent to Tristram and Yseult because they have none. 
An individuality; that’s a very neat word with which to 
settle the question ; but had we not better make sure whether 
such a thing as a musical individuality really does exist? An 
individuality means the sum total of 7 those characteristics, 


physical, mental, and moral, by which we distinguish one person 
from another; and to have an individuality is merely another 
way of saying, to be a person. Now a person is a thing which 
we can see and touch; which feels and thinks, which, by its 
words and actions, will produce a certain effect upon our bodies 
and our souls, which will respond, by similar sensitiveness, to our 
words and our actions; it is a thing composed of body and soul, 
which, if not actually present, we can represent only by painting 
or carving, in colours, or stone, or words, its outward appearance 


| 


and movements, by describing its mode of feeling and thinking. 
Such a thing as this, such an ind ividuality or person, we can 
easily find, not merely in Curiazio, but quite equally in Tristram 

wil Yseult, if we read the words which each respectively speaks, 

and in which each, in the opera libretto, is spoken of by the 


other dramatis persone ; the re is,in the little prosy book of 


Sagrafi, in the little oom own book by Wagner, a man 
answering to the name of Curiazio, a knight, and a lady, called 


Tristram of Lyonesse, av Yseult of Cornwall. But what is 
there in the music of Cimarosa, in the music of Wagner? 
Strike your pen through the words written under each vocal 
part, and what remains ? Notes, combinations of notes, melodies, 
harmonies, groupings of voices and instruments, counterpoints, 
orchestral movements, louds and softs, quicks and slows, music, 
or rather the recipe for producing music ; in all this not a line, 
or curve, or colour 7 might give yo u some notion of the 
figure and face of either Curiazio, or Tristram, or Yseult ; not 
a word which might fell you their habits of thought and feeling. 
Here I know you will aeviens me, insisting that it is these 
very notes which tell us how each of them thought and felt, and, 
by implication, to a certain extent, how each “of them looked. 
Nay! be not so sure. There is in each of these combinations 
of sounds, in each of these musical wholes which we call a piece, 
a& power of awakening in us (owing to some dim and distant 
train of association, if not in ourselves, then in our remotest 
ancestors) the more or less distinct impression of some particular 
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state of emotion: the power, as it were, of projecting into om 
soul the shadowy semblance of 7j joy, or grief, or rage, or tend 
which we ourselves have experienced, T his emotion suger 
power there is, or rather there may be (for frequently there i 
nothing of the sort), in every piece of music, that we say 
of it that it is passionate or calm, or cheerful or sad. In th 
music, therefore, we have emotion ; but emotion is not |] 


who feels it; emotion is not a man or’a woman 
individual ; and however much we may class unde 


notes the words spoken by Curiazio, by ° ristr: 1m y Yseult 
in those notes, in that music, there is neither Curia nol 
Tristram, nor Yseult; and the proof is that we may repla | 
words of these individuals by the words of othe: 
these notes, to this impersonal emotion, we may u motion 
ones words of—whom shall we say ?—Tit r Lancel 
Francesca of Rimini; but however much the 1 th may 
affect us simultaneously and similarly, in that th 3 
more Titus, nor Lancelot, nor Francesca, than t] 2 } 
or Tristram, or Yseult, than there could be you, or I, Robin 
Crusoe. But if, as would appear, there is personality only in th 
words of the libretto, but none in the score of the opera, what 
becomes of this personality of Curiazio about which we | 
laughing? If Curiazio is ridiculous it is merely in Cimarosa 
music; and if he cannot exist except in Sagrafi’s poem, why, 
then, the words being quite sensible, and 1 music quit 
beautiful, there being no longer a personality, whi an be 
ridiculous or the contrary, what remains for us to laugh at 
Apparently nothing ; and apparently, also, all the charact 
study which we have made at the e rae nse of this poor ancient 
Roman of 1796, has been, in good metaphysical language, th 
criticism of the non-extant. So it would seem. But the how 
and whys of music are excessively complicated and misleading 
its philosophy is a perfect phantasmagoria of strange things 
projected we know not whence, reflected, and reflected again, w 


can SC arcely tell how ; and we must therefore not be in such a 
hurry to suppose that we have been utterly deluded, or that w 
have got to the bottom of this question of personality. Let us 
face it again ; or rather let us attack it from another side. And, 
in order to do so, let us deal with concrete examples, and n 
longer with mere abstract theories. 

Well, some time ago I heard, for the first time since my child- 
hold, Palestrina’s creat mass of Pope Marcellus ; and I was mucl 
struck at finding that my impressions of this music differed only 
in their definiteness and more thorough understanding, from thi 
impressions which years ago I used to experience when listening, 
a thin and long-legged little savage of twelve, amidst the « rowd 
in the Pope's CG hapel. The music was all about nothing at all. 
I can quite remember my childish wonder at the way in which 
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this music went on. At that incessant movement which never 
leads anywhere, that incessant crossing of lines which are not 
woven together, to which I used to listen with the sort of 


dull surprise with which ] might have watched the constant 
Huctuation, moving for as and backwards, intertwining and 


loosening of lines in the eddies made by a river against a bridge 


pier, there is shape and there is none, there is movement we 


know not in which direction, and we grow dizzy and drowsy in 
watching. It seemed as if those many years had never been, as 
if that might still be the selfsame performance uninterrupted 


since I was a child; all the difference was that I understood that 
the floating about of the different parts in strange disconnection, 


the constant movement of the phrase backwards upon itself, the 
reabsorbtion, as it wi into a limbo of sounds of the half 


developing form, was due to the timid harmony of the Renais- 
sance, afraid even to overstep the limits of one tonality, and con- 
sequently sending every ee modulation back to its starting 


point ; that the impossi ay of all this leaving a melody in the 
ear was due to something very akin to the impossibility of 


two straight lines constituting a figure. Thus much I was the 
wiser, but only thus much, and my feelings were still the same. 
[ felt once more the avidity with which the ear catches hold of 
every promise of a distinct movement (promise continually dis- 
appointed), the pleasure lapsing into discust at the apparent 
cadences invariably dissolved as soon ag noticed; the excitement 
of the short scale movements upwards and downwards, which 
seemed, in the midst of this chaos, like exquisite exotic melodies. 


It went on and on and on, and round and round for ever, some- 
times soft, sometimes loud, but ever the same, without limits; 
an eddying and whirling of strains perpetually revolving upon 


themselves ; parts crossing x any i recrossing only to remain for ever 
isolated like disconsolate spirits wandering past each other, or 
stars moving about in crow‘ le d solitude; the music, if ever there 
was such, of the infinite and the impersonal. Why, you will say, 
your description of Palestrina’s Mass sounds uncommonly like 
your description of Wagner’s opera; you are a very odd indi 
vidual to be thus similarly impressed by e ompositions which deed. 
so to we at the two opposite | ends of musical history. And it is 
exactly because I knew that there would be such a resemblance, 
and that such a resemblance would startle you, that I brought 
the two descriptions before you. In the three centuries which 
separate the composition of the Missa Papw Marcelis and the 
composition of Tristan and Isolde lies the whole develop- 
ment of modern music. Harmony (for it was the timidity of 
harmony which cramped all other things), modulation, melody, 
accompaniment, dramatic recitation, rhythmical and figured effect, 
orchestration—all these things have utterly changed or arisen 
altogether in that interval. Monteverde, Carissimi, Scarlatti, 
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Porpora, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and Schumann, all 
these have come and done their something new 
second half of the sixteenth century stringed instruments were 


only beginning to be scientifically constructed, wind 


. alii 


were no histher: than troopers’ fifes and horns. and a 


nance was eluded, circumvented, and shirked with al 


of mankind ; in the second half of 
orchestra exists which is not merely a 
kind of instrument, but a marvellous new instru 
lous mysterious tone in itself; and there is n 
fearful that cannot be prepared and arranged and 


resolved : 


there is no modulation 
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ence to suggesting anything at all; in short, that as the malleable 
clay will represent no recognisable figure if insufficiently manipu- 
lated by the sculptor, so also will it represent no recognisable figure 
if the sculptor have manipulated it in all manner of contrary ways; 
that, in short, as a sculptor may efface his work, and reduce it 
once more to a mere chaotic lump, so also a musician may, by too 
creat variety of modulation and of rhythm, reduce his compositions 
to the formless condition in which they are left by absence of 
rhythm and modulation. Extremes touch, and contrary excesses 
lead but to the same result—failure. Over-development and in- 
sufficient development of musical means and methods are equally 
fatal to art, to form; and in Wagner, as in Palestrina, what we 
miss is that which remains impressed upon the mind, that of 
which so many a lesser composer has left us a perfect and un- 
alienable heritage—a musical form. Form, you will say, that’s all 
very well, but we have been talking, not about musical form, but 
about musical personality. You will think me very paradoxical 
if | answer: when we have got to musical form, we have got also 
to musical personality, for they are in reality one and the same 
thing. This seems very odd, but let me explain my meaning. 
We came to the conclusion, a little while ago, that in music sepa- 
rated from words there is no possible personality ; that the notes, 





however inspiring of this or that emotion, constitute, in their 
combination, not a person, but a musical composition. This 
seemed at one moment completely to knock all musical person- 
ality completely on the head. But music, as I before remarked, 
is a mysterious art, and full of manifold delusions; an art 
altogether different from any other. Let us imagine that we are 
looking at a picture; in so doing, we unconsciously describe 
that picture to ourselves, we make a kind of inventory of 


its constituent elements, which we keep by us, and to which we 
constantly refer in future ; well, suppose we are making such an 
inventory. We say, for instance, there is a piece of stuff arranged 
in five folds, and its colours are blue and yellow; there is a tree, 
which is sereand brown ; its branches are big, its trunks short ; 


the sky behind it is very low. In so doing, we are merely 
recognising in the work of art things and qualities with which 
we are familiar in nature; the tree, the stuff, the sky, all this 


exists quite independent of any painter who may choose to copy 
it, and this tree is brown, this stuff blue and yellow, this sky is 
low, these branches are thick, exactly in the same sense that 
ther things in real existence are brown, blue, yellow, low, or 
thick. Now compare with this manner of cataloguing the 
elements of a work of art, the manner in which you ‘would de- 
scribe, however technically ,a@ piece of music: you would say, 
this piece is of a broad rhythm, and consists of phrases which are 
alternately rough and smooth; it begins with a weighty passage 


very low down, and gradually works its w ay up to a certain 
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height. There is nothing at all fantastical in t] ) 

any more than when an Italian musician says of a perfor . 
“ It can’t succeed, because they have no good wi 1] 
trebles ; or cries at an unlucky pupil, “Don’t tig] 

ing thereby that he ought not to play so fa 


one of the Tiiniiis al which we are obliged t 

are merely m etaphorica al expressions. ‘The chara 
are unknown except in music,and have no nom 
own ; so that we are simply reduced to app! 
the names of qualities which can have 1 nusica ni 
there are not in the domain of sound qualiti 

weight, roughness, or smoothness, all 


] 
A 
i> 


from tangible objects; nor can there 

is nO existence in space ; a high voice is as li 
is really white, and a white voice no m 

a pink, blue, or ye llow voice €, such 
phrase ology even in the simplest technicalities ; 


perceived as quite separate, but they a in 

of other classes of things. Now in mere techn 
metaphorical language produces no further 

when it comes to the general effects of music, to the char: 
longer of mere single sounds, or groups of sounds, but 
pieces ; to the impression not merely upon the e: it upol 
mind, we get into an inextric: ible confusion. As th 

tary qualities of music borrow (perhaps from so! 


larity in the effect on our nerves) their names fi 
of visible and tangible objects, so th 
ducible by music, have had ap phi ed ti 
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and subdued in our speech, now rapid and boi 
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to describe merely according to such moral characte! 1 


various pieces of Schubert's Schéne Miillerin ; if we say 


melancholy piece,” we do not in the least disting tween 
three or four different songs, since this identity les not th 


melancholy character, but in this particular combination of notes. 

But for such combinations of notes as constitute musical 
identity we are simply without names, and we are therefor 
obliged to speak of, to think of various pieces of music in a 


A 





language quite as figurative as when we say that one man has a 
hard mind and another a hot temper, the hardness of mind and 
the hotness of temper being very differ nt to the hardness of a | 
hard pear, or the hotness of a July day. » the more we attempt 
to describe music to ourselves and to ote rs, the more completely 
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king of music as having a nature 
We think of music—nay, we 
metaphorical jumble. And hence 
iteness of musical form, the some- 
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think as the heroes or heroines of Gluck or Mozart or Schubert. 
And finally, for this reason can there really exist for me a 
Curiazio or Cimarosa, whom, quite unconsciously, | invest with a 
character analogous to that dainty, brilliant, tender, Princ 
Charming kind of music, and whom, as a delightful 
dramatic incongruity, I ridicule and : ve, 

Yes ; I am fond of Curiazio; he amuses me, but he attra 


he gives me pleasure ; above all, I can perceive him, can know 
when he is and is not there; he is musical flesh and blood; has 
a musical face and eyes, into which I can look; he has a musica 
personality. And Tristram and Yseult, say once more, havi 
none ; are mere dim spectres, confused w ith each other, and con 
fused with all things about them. Why? Because tl USI 
which Wagner has composed on to the words expressi\ f thei 
vicissitudes and of their feelings, is, even like the music of Pales- 
trina’s greatness, music insufficiently distinct in form; music 
the infinite; music all about nothing at all; mus 
personality. And for this reason, therefore, the 1 t 1 


and emotional of all composers, the man wh who 
been one long meditation on the well) dn y~I~ and nath 
romance, one constant effort to bring them h to 1 


music ; this m an, therefore, has failed, where an utt rly nthinking 1 
composer, or rather the grotesque world of Sagrafi’s C : 
Teatralia has succe eded : succeede d even to the extent of send 


their absurd and < charming Curiazio into my mind when it should 
have be en ft flooded with the thoug ht ot e Triceram and Y si ult 


But what, after all, is the meaning of this liking for Curia: 
this affectionate remembrance of a certain number of family 
tunes? It is not sympathy with suffering, it is not admiration 
for heroism ; 1t is merely the regretful recollection of a musical 
pleasure, of the unreasoning, unsympathizing pleasure in certain 
combinations of melodies and harmonies. It is say the partisans 
of Wagner, the low material preference of a mere epicure, to whom 
music is but a kind of mere diaphanous cook’s or perfumer's 

art. ‘To say that Wagner has failed in exciting such feelings as 
ae is to say that he has not done what he would Orn tO do. 
The great dramatic mission of music consists for him not in 
exciting a liking for ridiculous effeminate rococo heroes on 


account of the pretty little wricttas and rondds which they may 
sing, but in overwhelming the souls of the hearers with that 
terrific flood of passion upon which Fate has cast the souls of 
Tristram and Yseult, to be whirled and submerged like reeds or 
straws; what Wagner would bring home to you is not the love of 
this person for that person, the petty loves of Signor Curiazios 
and Signora Ovazias, but love itself in all its fearful irresistibleness. 
This certainly does sound much grander than merely making one 
like Signor Curiazio; and yet I am not so sure about it. I do 
not mean to refer to my individual self having remained unmoved 
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and decidedly wearied by this 7’ristram music, while a large pro- 
portion of other musically-endowed persons were doubtless in 
the very same condition. For it is a fact, the recognition of which 
would greatly facilitate the comprehension of the Wagner question 
by removing the assumption, made by the adherents and by the 
opponents of Wagner, that the opposite party is prejudiced and 
perjured ; it is a ‘fact, then, that there exist two distinct kinds 
of musical sensitiveness, which neither exclude nor necessitate 
one another. The first is the essentially musical sensitiveness to 
musical form, the faculty of receiving pleasure from the musically 
beautiful ; the second is what I should call the nervous sensi- 
tiveness to the emotional effects of re wi 8 ve faculty of being 
moved, not by musical eauty, ry y that emotion inspiring 
property possessed to son cree by all music, and by — 
music to quite an amazing at nt. It is evident then th at, 

attempting to decide whether it is really much finer to dine 


home to the hearer the tremendous passion in which wave and 
are tattered the souls of Tristram and Yseult, than to inspire us 
with a liking for some Signor Curiazio,—it is evident, or ought 
to be, that we must accept as true what only our prejudice can 
deny—namely, that although Wagner’s music may tail to mov 
ourselves, it may fully su ceed in moving a large proportion of 
our neighbours ; and it is not our own stolid weariness, and 


their half-intoxicated peace which we must compare in 
point of nobility with the kind of satisfaction derived from the 
placid music of Cimarosa or Mozart. The nobility or baseness of 
any work of art, or of any artistic effect is, in the first instance, 
a matter of superiority or inferiority entirely within the limits of 
the particular art whereunto appertains that work or that effect. 
It is a question of the greater or lesser intensity of pleasure 
which that work or effect can produce. From this point of view 
it seems to me obvious that even a partisan of Wagner must 
admit that if we are, during an hour or so, painfully excited by 
the music of Tristram, of which no ve ry distinct fragments, but 
only very vague impressions, remain to us afterwards, this 
Tristram music must be inferior, from the mere artistic and 
pleasure-giving point + of view, to the music of Mozart, which, 
without ‘greatly stirring our emotions, delights us during per- 
formance, and leaves in our memory a never-failing stock of 
musical pleasure. But when we ask whether it is higher to 
make us momentarily participate in the passionate condition of 
Wagner’s lovers, or to give us an abiding satisfaction in 
Cimarosa’s hero, ‘we are in reality : shifting the ground of dispute 
from sesthetics to ethics. The question is no longer which 
music can give the keener and more durable musical pleasure, 
but which condition of soul is the higher with reference to the 
moral and intellectual nobility of our lives, feelings, and actions, 
—the condition of soul implied by a liking for Curiazio 
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melted away. And disappeared also has our past, our present, 
our future—all the things about which we think, after which we 
strive, all gone, forgotten. There remains, so to speak, only a 
something within ourselves which is vibrating, quivering, vaguely 
wanting, receiving, giving, hungering and thirsting, fainting and 
gasping,and uprising and shakingat we know not whatclosed gates ; 
there remains a something outside ourselves which is sweeping 
across us, sending streams of anguish through the bare nerves of 
our soul, pouring upon them a quite heav enly balm ; chilling us 
at one moment, and making us burn at another; shaking like an 
impetuous wind, rocking, submerging us, like a soft wave. Be- 


sides this, a vision, a sort of passing clorit fied sense of the presenc« 

Tristram and Yseult, whom we love; nay, we do not love 
them, we love with them. ‘They are in us, and we are in them. 
Love, but how? Not certainly as we love Desdemona, or 
Juliet, or Miranda; not even as we love some beautiful soulless 
statue for its more visible loveliness; not anything like that. 


In this there is neither sympathy with virtue, nor admiration 
for beauty; there is merely what there is in Tristram and 
Yseult themselyes, fh yy what name should we call that? As 
a ‘y love one another, s ) we seem to love with them; the buzz 
of their blood is in our ears, the palpitation of every one of their 
arteries is throughout our own bodies, the choking of their voice 
is in our throats. Through ourselves runs a bodily tremor and 
convulsion of passion communicated by the hurrying violin 
phrases, the sighing horns, and panting hautboys, by the 
throbbing (as of ‘blood in the t mples) of the basses in the or- 
chestra, all rushing up to subside in long tremulous ripples, turned 
to slow ly swaying waves of sound, through which, every now and 
then, well up the broken harp chords. Ourselves, the music, 
Tristram, Yseult, whither disappeared? We know not; there 
remains but this strange mist of passion, these narcotic fumes, in 
which there is the height of pain and pleasure and forgetfulness, 
wreathing, twirling out of the music of Wagner as out of some 
magic censer, rising to our brain, to numb and to intoxicate. — 
A wonderful power this, on the part of music and musician, 
and one which quite transcends the mere petty power of giving 
pleasure to all the older composers, the mere petty power of 
awakening sympathy of all the dramatists that ever were. But 
while this performance lasts, and as long as lasts its spell upon 
our minds, how is it with our soul ? Is it, as it would be by 
some piece of ordinary music, merely reposed and refreshed in 
the journey and battle of life? Is it aan stronger, keener, and 
more supple to deal with true and false and right and wrong, as 
it would be by some written tragedy? I fear not ; ; that passion, 
without object or motive, blind, if passion ever was, deaf and 


sterile, communicated to our soul by the mysterious power of 


Wagner’s music, shakes and unsettles it, weakens our mental and 
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moral mind, making it incapable of resistance in the present, less 
capable of resistance in the future. If it be true that the dignity 
of any art in our lives may be measured by the degree to which 
it imcreases our power of coping with the difficulties and 
agitations to which our soul is exposed; may we not ask, if 
during the performance of such music, we were suddenly put in 
presence of some great decision to make, or some great tempta- 
tion to resist, should we be more or less fitted to make the richt 
choice, or take the right course, while our soul was enervated and 
excited with the empty visions and barren passions with whicl 

like a subtler alcohol, such music had filled i Let every on 
answer this question for himself; to me it seems to admit of 
but one answer. 


And, thinking over all this, and reverting to the point from 
which I started in these most vagabond of musical d ations. 
it seems to me, that, although the music of the Orazi is quite 
forgotten of mankind, and although it certainly ld 
think of such a soprano-singing, minuet-tripping, : : 
faded rose-coloured Roman hero as that Roman hero of 179 
it is, after all, more fine and noble, than trumpery and laughal 
to have been able to send into my mind, while the \ passion 
of Tristram and Yseult was overwhelming the hearts of 
neighbours, that affectionate and regretful remembrance of Sign 
Curiazio. 
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THE phenomena called “ Hauntings,” the phenomena of Haunted 
Houses, have a veritable psychological interest. Whether we 
believe that the sights and sounds grouped under the term have 
an objective existence, or whether we look on them as the results 
of faney and gee they certainly constitute a curious 
problem in the history of human experience, The kind of events, 
real or pretended, is sutfticie ently well known. Figures, as of living 
persons, are thought to be seen, where no such persons have ac tually 
been present. Violent sounds, as of hammers beating the walls 
and furniture, sounds of ponderous bodies being tossed about, 
frequently occur. Less noisy “rappings” are often mentioned, 
and the sounds as of steps, of a man walking where no one is 
visible, are not less usual elements in the disturbances of 
“haunted houses.” The interest, to minds not superstitiously 
inclined, of all such stories, lies in their wniformity, wide diffu- 
sion, and ancient circulation. Thus the tales of haunted houses, 
whether as attesting a real force, or merely the uniformity of 
human error, become part of the domain of anthropology. The 
science which investigates the common and universally dis- 
tributed customs, myths, and rites of mankind, savage or civilized, 
is also concerned in observing these superstitions. Thus, for 
example, it is the legitimate business of science to examine the 
causes which produce the wide diffusion of the belief that the 
C os of furniture portends death. This belief is vouched for 
by Sahagun as having been common among the ancient Aztecs, 
and we all know that it is generally held by the superstitious in 
Kuropean countries, Again, ‘when Sahagun tells us that the sound 
of the felling of trees by an inv isible axe in the midnight 
forests is referred, by the Aztecs, to the agency of a demon, 
science is interested in discovering the same reputed phenomena, 
with the same explanation, among the Cingalese. If such 
studies of comparative belief be warrantable, we may certainly 
extend the sphere of observation to the tales of haunted houses. 
The point we have first to observe is the universal distribution 
of such tales in all countries, and in times ancient and modern. 
Rappings, the noise of invisible footsteps, and apparitions, are 
reported from China and Japan, in ancient Icelandic Sagas and 
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modern magazine articles, as well as by Lucian and. Pliny 
They are fabled to occur among the Maories of New Zealand 
no less than in the family of the Wesleys, or in the hous 
Mr. Mompesson of Tedworth, as described by Glanvil ry 
cause of these nocturnal and daylight disturban remains 
undetermined. 

In offering the narrative which follows, we merely add anot 
to a long series of phenomena vouched for by a wi 
from all “lands and ages. We are not concerned to maintain 


hypothesis, either of imposture, of hallucinati 
but, so to say, disembodied force. 

The narrative to which these remark 
obtained in the following manner. 


A family, consisting neither of superstit 
‘psychical researchers,’ occupied, lately, a certa 


borders of Somerset and Devonshire They ¢t 
because the district suited them, and because the rent wa 
a matter of importance to the tenants. That the plac 


ghostly reputation in the adjoining village its occupiers 
because the letters HARNTED wet e scribbied in chalk on the fad 
paint of the outer doors, and on portions of the brickwork. This 
evil repute did not at all disturb the new tenant They | 
observed (a fact curious enough) that in all the stories 
“hauntings,’ no mortal was ever a penny the worse fo 
disturbances. On the other hand, when fool persons ha 
dressed up as ghosts, they have oft 1 fright l nervous victim 


into fits. Whatever the cause of the innocu 
ings ” may be, the tales about “ee are thus 
alam men an 1 women of sense and courage. 


The new occupants of Combe Gexaai (so the old manor wa 
called) soon found themselves in the thick of the usua 
phenomena of haunted houses. They also soon satisfied them- 
selves that no watchfulness or ing nuity of theirs could detect 
the force which produced the impression of a viewless tread, 
the movement of heavy furniture, the scaeenien and shutting 


locked doors, and so forth. It would be tedious to repeat the 
catalogue of those alarms, which are perfectly familiar to all 
students of the subject, and which are equally well known in 
all parts of the world. The villagers, by a hasty generalisation 
averred that “the old squire walks,” and thus settled the whole 
question of the noises in Combe Verney. Only on one occasion 
was anything at all like an “apparition” vouched for by 
educated evidence. A young lady, a visitor ai Combe Verney, 
was found, on the morning after her arrival, investigating ver) 
closely the bookshelves which covered all the w alls of the lil rary. 
She was asked if she was looking for any volume in particular 
She replied that she was trying to find out the second door in 
the room. “ But there is no second door in this room,” said one 
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of the family. “There must be,’ replied the visitor, “ because the 


gentleman who was here when I came in yesterday afternoon, 
went out by this side of the wall.” ‘“ Was he one of us?” asked 
the others. “ No, he was a stranger ; some one, I supposed, who 
had been paying a visit in the afternoon.” The reply was that 


no one had ealled in the afternoon, and that the wall was an 
outside wall, which could not possibly have a door pierced in it. 


Whether this little adventure had any connection with the 
noises in the house might have never been discovered, but for 
the accident which, as the people of Combe Verney persist in 


believing, brought them into communication with “the ghost.” 
They had attempted to construe the nocturnal sounds into some 
sense by sitting round tables, pene tres with raps to the raps 
of the viewless force, and so on, all to no avail. Finally they 
adopted the plan thus explained in a letter from one of the 
inmates. The plan was not successful, as will be seen, but led to 
the receipt of the communication from the cause (human or not) 
of the phenomena, which follows in its proper place. 

“One night, as a last effort to establish a correspondence with 
the cause of the manifestations,’ writes our correspondent, “ K. left 
a large supply of foolscap, a pencil, a pen, and ink, tout ce qu’dl 
faut gon écrvre (as in the stage directions of a French play), 
on the library table. We then locked the door outside, removed 
the key, sealed the door, and went to bed. That night was 
unusually quiet. After breakfast we solemnly removed the seals, 
unlocked the door, and entered. The pen, ink, and paper had 
not been touched, but a large book, Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ in one 
volume, which was certainly closed when we left the room, was 
thrown open.” 

“The ghost has been reading Bozzy,” said K., examining the 
open page. 

“ Why, the book is stained,” he added ; “ it can’t have got ‘foxed’ 
in a single night.” 

We all looked at the open page. It was stained, certainly, 
but not in the random blotchy way known as “foxed” by 
collectors and booksellers. Beneath certain letters there were 
very minute and faint reddish marks. We cannot describe them 
more clearly than by saying that they might have been produced 
by an extremely thin red spray falling very sparsely, and drying, 
on the open page. The marks were more or less circular, and, 
though all were extremely minute, varied in size, and, to some 
exte nt, i in shape. Examining them through a pocket microscope, 
we found that the colour (everywhere faint) was strongest in the 
centre, and grew dim towards the circumference.* When our 
curiosity could find not! ing more to feed upon, A. happened to 
drop the book, and, as he picked it up, it ghia at another page. 


* These spots have been analyzed, but nothing has been ascertained of their 
nature, except that they contain a certain marae tion of iron. 
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That, too, was marked in precisely the same manner. We soon 
found out that most of the book was thus stained. 1 ‘inuts 
blots were neatly placed beneath certain lette: A | 
thought occurred to K. 

“Let us arrange the marked letters in orde 
and began to read them aloud from the page h 
open. 

“«'This was a new shock, ” he spelled out slov 

Clearly the words had not been marked at ran 
marked them. Had a communication at last bee en 
the unknown force in the house ? 

B. seized the foolscap and a pen, and sat down to wi at 
K.’s dictation, who picked out the words with n Ti 
the printed page. 


The message from the being, or essence, whicl ‘cording t 
its own confession) had caused the “ hauntings” ran as f ws 

“*T have made many attempts to communicate with those wi 
yet live; in none of them have [ ever succeeded. Still I pers 


vere, though I have done no wrong which 7 can ever a 
now, though I have no secret to reveal, no message to del 


tidings to bring of the state of the happy, or of the accw 
dead. My existence seems an accident, or an exception, thoug! 
not, unluckily, a very rare one. But is it strange if at times i 
becomes intolerable to feel that no one regards or even suspects 
the state in which I have existed so long? or if I yearn for tl 
human sympathy without which no sufferings are endurable 
How long it may be since I became what I now am I know 
not,—for what reason have I to mark the flight of time ?—but in 
185- I was living in this house, which had been assigned to me 
as a younger son. I had left the university some years before, 
and having enough to live upon without entering a profession, ] 


had settled down to a country life. I might have resigned myself 
contentedly to lead this existence for the rest of my days, had | 
never met Marion Lisle. In knowing her I felt what real passion 
was for the first and last time, she returned 1 iy love, and we 
became engaged. This made it necessary for me to give up my 
rural life, and seek some employment which would enable me to 
maintain a wife, and my father’s influence procured me the offer 
of an appointment upon which I could marry without imprudence. 
[ had to go up to London and get through som necessary 
formalities, and then I was to return to the Hall, where my future 
father-in-law lived, and spend some time with Motion before 
entering upon my new duties. 

How happy 1 was as I started on that journey! LHven now 
I distinctly remember the intense interest and enjoyme nt with 
which I obscrved the commonest objects and incidents that last 
day. There was a junction at which I had to wait some time 
for the local train that was to take me on; it was late, but, lover 
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though I was, I felt no impatience. I was not sorry to have the 


time to indulge a little longer in delicious anticipations ; we 


should meet soon, Marion and [—nothing could prevent that— 
and meanwhile I had the delight of picturing how and where I 
should see her. | 

My surroundings were cheerless enough—a dull winter after- 
noon, with the faintest streak of salmon colour in the west, and 
woolly grey clouds, threatening snow, closing down on the flat 
landscape, but nothing could depress me just then. 

The train came up at last, a short one witn a carriage for each 
class, mine being in the front. I had but little farther to go, for 


the next station was the one which was nearest to the Hall; we 
were so close that, as the train approached a curve in the line, | 
‘ould already see the es station and the Hall dog-cart driving 
up the road—when suddenly there was a grinding “sound under- 
neath my feet, the carriage I was in began to “jolt, and then 
plunged downwards ; there was a crash and darkness. 

| seemed to be lyi ing po ywerless at the bottom of some deep shaft. 
| remember hearing my heart beat in loud, irregular throbs, and 
the rushing sound of the blood as it surged through my veins; 


then followed a very ecstasy of concentrated agony, and just 
when I could bear no more, I was sud le nly free ! 

| was free, and more wonderful | felt no pain; I was 
inharmed, although I cou! sareily ‘believe this at first. The 
ngine and tender had left the rails and gone over the embank- 
ment ; they were lying on one side below in a cloud of steam, 
ind heaped upon them were the fragments of the carriage in 
which I had ridden. 

All down the slope the turf was scored and ploughed heavily, 
and up above were the last carriages, which, owing to the 
coupling chains having broken, had remained on the line. I saw 
all this from where I was st ee for it was still ight, and the 
tinge of salmon colour was yet lingering in the sky 

The passengers were leay ng the tra Ain and running down the 
bank towards the wreck, and I joined them, full of thankfulness 
at my escape. 

I spoke to one or two as they passed, but they were too excited 
to pay me any attention. I followed them to a spot where some 
plate-layers and officials seemed busily searching amongst the 
wreckage, and I wondered if they expected to find any sufferers 
there, for I had thought the carriage empty with the exception of 
myself. I inquired of those who were nearest to me, but could get 
no reply, and at last, though I was too far away to see, I gathered 
trom the pitying murmur which ran round the crowd that the 
searchers had found their fears justified. I heard some one say 
that the injured man was the only one in ,the carriage, and a 
woman remark that it “did seem hard”—as if some additional 
victims would have been a fairer arrangement of Providence. 
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Then I had had a fellow-passenger after all. 
half curious, and as the bystanders drew aside, 
being borne towards me, tenderly and 
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from the hush that fell upon all as it 


too late. 


I seemed compelled to look, and, : 
thing strangely familiar to me in tl 


it came close to me, and I saw the face 
The revulsion of horror that came « 


[ ean hardly bear to recall even now 


first. I told myself again and again that 
the nerves ; how 


lifeless form ¢ 


I had all my senses ; 
Then I remembered how no one had answered 


‘ould I be stance 


,* 


I felt full of life: 


there a terrible explanation of the ' 
outside the crowd, not daring to s] 


should receive 
against hope that some one would recognise m1 

Presently a groom came towards me: 
stables, and had probably driven over with 
walked close up to where I stood, and said, 
but are you for the Hall ? ) 

I was almost overcome with the sudden relief 


unmistakable 


to tell the man I was quite uninjure 


him at once, when a voice behind me 


fellow ; you've made a mistake. I’n 
and I’m afraid you will have sad 


Look there! 


There was a man standing by me v 
he—not I—to whom the groom had 


face change as he turned in the directi 


that I must deceive myself no longei 


l was dead, with all my faculties as keen 
—and on earth still ! 

I stood there, in the gathering dusk, 
of such a thought. A great terror overshadowed n 
expecting each moment to bring the dread sumn 
end all my uncertainty. 


But the summons never came 


forgotten ! 


Can any living man ever realize 


dreadful loneliness, the sense of 


persuasion 2 


What was I to do? 


to tell me. 


Where was 


Of what followed I retain no clear recollection : 
there was a period resembling a horrible dream, | hi 
drifted onwards. possessed by a feveris 


reverently 


un? the 


| . 
Git tO any 


connhrmati 


Hope you ain't hurt, sh 


ot 
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sometimes strange, sometimes familiar, where I might not stay, 
and in which I had no part. 

And then I seemed to wake to a fuller consciousness again, and 
[ was back in the old house, and it was night, and I wandered 
through the deserted rooms alone. Only the dogs, perhaps, had 
an inkling of my existence. I used to hear them howling when | 


approached, 
Believe me, that no horror I could inspire in men could equal 
the terror I have felt of myself 


Sometimes I longed to be seen and recognised. I left the 
house, and sought the places | knew in hfe 

But | was only Rivne | to feel more keenly that my identity 
was gone. The labourers [ had tried to he Ip, the keepers I had 


shot with, would trudge by me in the evenings, and none had 
eyes to see me; rustic lovers, | remembered as children, met me 
face to face, and never for a moment checked their uncouth 
courtship. 

There were times when this would drive me into paroxysms 
of rebellious rage, when | er 1 that the living world should 
be made aware, by some means, that I was amongst them yet. 

[t was all weak childis h passion, no doubt, but in my wretchetl- 
ness I was scarcely conscious of anything but the blind desire of 
asserting my existence. 

I believe I must have been in some way successful, and that 
rumours may have been current that the old house was not 
untenanted—for one night, as I wandered wearily through the 
place, 1 found my father and elder brother sitting in one of the 
— evidently keepin o¢ watch. 

I had not, as yet, made any attempt to go back to the house 
where I was born, or to see any of my family. Why I had not 
done so I cannot explain; perhaps there was pride in it, for | 
had a galling sense of my inferiority at that time. 

But now, as I saw a sitting there in the dimly-lighted 
wainscoted room, I longed for tt to see and speak to me. | 
think that if they had felt any real desire or hope of seeing me 
they must have perceived that ' was close to them, imploring : some 
word of pity, some sign that [—whatever I had become—was 
still dear to them. 

But my father sat stern and silent, with a strained — 
on his face, mere eagerness to detect and punish any wanton 
villager who was bringing a slur upon the property. My heolbie r 
had a revolver by his side. I suppose if he had seen me by any 
chance, it would have been discharged. 

I was powerless, and I turned in bitter despair, and left them 
to their blindness. 

Then I thought, would Mavrion’s eyes be thus sealed? | 
hoped not—I believed not—I resolved to put it to the test. From 
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her, too, I had hitherto held aloof, simply becau 
the torture of being so vividly reminded of all 1 

But now I would go to her; even if 1 was unseen myself 
should see her sweet face once more. Ishould know whether s| 
had grieved for me. 

However, I never went; something happen 
changed my resolution irrevocably. 

One ev ening, when I had emerged from 
unconsciousness which were even then becomi requ 
found myself in a village I did not know 

Il was ore a small general shop, and in front of it 


a child sobl ng inconsolab ly. I gathe red from what I heard that 
she had been entrusted with some coin to make a purchase : 
shop, and had lost the coin, and now the poor little thin; 


afraid either to enter the shop without the m 
without the purchase. 

I think I had forgotten just then what I : : wa 
only idea was to comfort the child, and reli f 
dilemma, but I was soon awakened. 

I could see the child’s face plainly in th . lig 
streamed out upon the road, and I knew that the child s 

Her first expression was simple blank surprise, and 


eyes grew round with unmistakable fear, and sl med an 
into the shop screaming passionately that she had seen a ¢! 

a tall grey ghost, who had come out of the ai | tried speal 
to her. 

Will it be believed that it was then fo 
I distinctly realised that I was a ghost ? 

I was a ghost—something that children an 
at, that men ridiculed and disbelieved in! 

If I had thought of myself previ usly under any form at all 
it was that of a being suc ‘h as I was in life, nev a thing whicl 
could cause fear to the most timid. 

But now, how could I go to Marion? If she saw me, woul 
she not fly from me like the child ? 

I did not know whether to eyes that saw there might not 


something frightful in my appearance. Had I any right to caus 
alarm to my darling 2 of what use could I be to a r now ? and how 
could I bear it if : she betrayed the horror she felt of m 

Better that she should think of me as I was. better even 
that she should forget me, than have to shudder at the thought of 
her lover. And so I have never seen — 

If I was lonely, it was not for lack of companions in similai 
case to myown. But what companions! They made me shudder. 
Some of ‘them flitted about in a distracted aimless state ; somé 
were perpetually wailing that they had had to leave life too soon ; 
many of them seemed horribly like lunatics 
There was one figure I used to see sometimes by the lodge 
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igure of one old man who raved out that 
im ber. 


But it seems long since I last saw 


him; perhaps he is now at rest. 
Then there was a spectre, a dreadful spectre, who would come 


up to me ab night and m 

can’t die!” And he wor 
have saved him, and go 
was happy compared to 
[ only remember on: 

and restfulness, and that 
I saw her once, only 


and comforted me strangel 
She had died suddenly, 


young children, and sh 
while they were still un: 
But child after child 
peacefully away, and yet 
on earth still, and an old 
than ever—she was wai 
pass with him, but I hav 
behold no term to my w 
times I fancy that with 


ild 4 


nderinge's 


oan in m iy ear, “I killed myself, but | 
ell me how ten minutes’ delay would 
t wailing into the gloom. My condition 


nis. 


appearance which had an air of calm 


vas &@ woman’. 
ice, In my wanderings, but she soothed 
LY 
she told me, leaving a family of very 
iad been unwilling to leave the earth 
le to protect themselves. 
had grown up, prospered, and passed 
she lingered, for her youngest child was 
man now who needed her care more 
ing for him. When he departs she may 


.0 conscious reason for existing thus, and 
Can time end them? Some- 


my being may fade into the ‘non- 


time 


existent, and my sorrows sleep. Then will some state of conscious 
peace await me, or will a sleep that is dreamless be mine? I know 
not the answer ; [ only wait, not without hope.’ ” 

So ended this communication from one of the things we call 
ghosts. The evidence, as far as it goes, appears, “curiously 
enough, to harmonize with the absurd spe culations of “ Esoteric 
Buddhism.” The devotees Koot Hoomi believe that there 
is a special home for the “shells” of men who die violent 
deaths. They flit to and fro in Kama Rupe But their per- 
manent spiritual part, in its sedes beatw, knows nothing of 
the fortunes of its semi-corporeal double. Thus, perhaps, the 
soul of the lover of Marion Lisle is happy, though his “ shell ” 
is still permeating Combe Verney 
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ORIENTAL FLOW 


[rt is almost impossible to conceive what a weall n 
tradition, and lore centres around the gorgeous flowe nd won 
derful plants of Eastern lands, from the lotus to lm, an 
from the familiar golden orange to the not less popular tea-plant. 
Yet it is strange that very little attention has ever been paid to 
the subject about which we are writing ; and, with the exception 
of scattered notices, and oft-repeated stories found in ew peri- 
odicals at home or abroad, we have had, till within the present 
decade, scarcely a single volume on the subject, and even nov 

have no such work in an English dress, A most delightful work 
in French has lately appeared from the able pen of Count A. d ’ 
Gubernatis, under the title of “La Mythologie des Plantes,’ in 

two volumes, a good deal of which has been incorporated in Mr. 
Folkard’s new volume of “ Plant Lore,” but in thi is work we have 

our attention almost entirely directed to the mythology of plants 

as traced in the ancient Hindi books and Leaaenal Sanskrit 
writings, with occasional illustrations drawn from the modern 

folk lore of the people of India. The pursuit of a study lik 

this really requires that the writer should have intercourse with 

the people about whom he writes, and he must, moreover, have an 
acquaintance with the languages, manners, and customs, botany, 

and natural history of the country, or his book becomes a mere 
compendium of other people’s knowledge, put together with 

feelings of uncertainty, and open te criticism at every turn and 

point. 

During a residence of some years in the East, I have had 
abundant opportunities of studying the folk lore of the people 
inhabiting the vast empire of China. the Malay Peninsula, and 
the adjoining lands, and I have found their lore to be of the pro- 
foundest interest and importance. ‘The facts which I shall now 
submit to the reader have not been culled at second-hand from 
the writings of travellers or stay-at-home translators, but were 
gleaned from the lips and homes of the people themselves, or 
during my personal residence in the East, where I had every 
opportunity of verifying the results of my investigations. 
Having made these few remarks by way of apology for taking 
up this new line of study, J will now ask the reader to commence 
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the work by turning to the flower lore, which, in Eastern lands, 
centres itself around the interesting and important period of the 
new year. It must be borne in mind that in Oriental lands we 
are still able to trace the remains of the early methods of reckon- 
ing time much more clearly than among ourselves. The month 
and year always begin with a new moon, and in China the new 
year usually commences with the February moon. Now, just as 
we keep up the old custom of employing holly, mistletoe, yew, 
and other plants at Christmas and New Year, so in the East we 
find both real and artificial flowers and plants very largely em- 
ployed, both for decorative purposes and as symbols, during the 
same season. Of the artificial flowers I will here say nothing ; 
they are made of tinsel and gaudily-coloured paper, and most 
elaborately arranged for the purpose of making the home bright 
and cheerful during the dark winter season. Of their historical 
development and meaning it is not necessary to say anything, 
when we have so much to study in the living representatives of 
the floral world. 

As being the most familiar to Europeans, we will begin 
with the use of the ORANGE, a plant which, by reason of 
its bearing fruits and flowers at the same time, and during the 
creater part of the year, has been taken as the symbol of fer- 
tility and prosperity. My marriage happened to take place in 
China, just previous to the celebration of their new year’s 
festivities, and I well remember how the servants of my house- 
hold placed orange trees along the hall and up the staircase, as 
ornaments of a symbolic nature to greet me on my arrival. These 
were growing in large pots, and being covered with fruit, were 
taken on to the verandah after our entry into the house, one 
of the finest being placed on the table in the dining-room, with 
its load of golden fruit, for some days in succession. One 
would think the fruit must have been intended to act the part of 
Jacob’s peeled sticks, for our little rosebud born in China was 
marked by her golden head of hair. Now the orange plays an 
important réle in China and Japan at this time. Let it be under- 
stood that the language of Japan is largely composed of Chinese 
words in a slightly modified form. In China the word for a 
“generation ” is tat, in Japan the same word means both “ genera- 
tion” and “orange.” Now see the way in which the language 
of flowers and fruits speaks out in the East. When the new 
year arrives the Japanese adorn their houses with branches of 
orange, plum, bamboo, and pine, each of which being placed over 
the entrance, hasa symbolic meaning. The orange, called dai-dar, 
represents the idea of perpetuity, or the wish that there may be 
dai-dai—‘generation on generation” —to keep up the family name. 
The bamboo signifies constancy, as it is a wood which never 
changes its colour; the pine-tree symbolizes perpetual joy ; 
while the plum tree, blossoming in cold weather, encourages man 
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to rejoice in time of trouble, and hope for better days. This fact 
reminds me of a little incident which occurred just after my arrival 
in England from my life in the East. Walking along the parade of 
a lovely watering-place in the south of England, one day I found 
myself opposite a well-to-do tea merchant’s establishment, th 


windows of which were adorned with a oer of exquisite Chines 
vases. Attracted by their appearai | stopped to examin 
them, and found that the figures represented happy faces peering 
out from between the flowering branches of t] plum and other 
trees, while a couplet communicated the feelin 
pourtrayed. 
It ran as follows :— 
Msi iu} 
Un un 


or, aS We may read :— 
, Re joice, how 
Spring’s earnest 1 
The blooming of the tree was an assuran 
darkness nse soon vanish before - ever-increasin 


the orb of dé so the night of sorrow will be succe 

early dawn mf a brighter day. Such ‘untiiiadiom is ve} iching 
and it is by no means scantily employed in the Kast. But w 
must not yet turn from the orange. In China there are many 
kinds, one of which is known in Canton as kat. Hundreds 
years before Christ this name was in use in China, as we know 
from its mention in the classic Leroy i of that land. In Fuchan 
this word takes the form of kek, and in other — of the empit 
it will be pronounced somewhat differently still, but whether it 


be kat, or kek, or kih, the syllable has a lue ky meaning. Conse- 
quently, when the new year arrives, the peopl procure large 
| 


quantities of these oranges, in order that they may be able 
express to their friends who call to see them their wish that 
good luck may attend them during the coming year. T they 
do by handing them an orange, and the lads otis at this season 
pay a number of visits to their relatives and friends come off well 
as it would be considered both mean and improper to send away 
a guest without such a token of good-will. 

There is in bloom at this important season a sweet little DAFF 


DIL (Narcissus Tazetta), which is a great favourite w wit h the peop! 

and sells by thousands in Canton and other large cities. It bears 
the name of Shui sin fd, or “ water { alry- -flowe > and is cultivated 
in pots and stands of ornamental design filled with pebbles and 
water. A list of fairy flowers, or such as are by name and 
tradition in China associated with these “ spirites of small folks,” 
would surprise many people by its length, and the amount of 
interesting lore which could be gathered around it. It may be 
mentioned that the Chinese word for fairy is, etymologic: ally, 


“mountain-man,’ which word some have compared with the 
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continental alf and alp. Fairies have from time immemorial 
been supposed to take special delight in mountain resorts, and 


we have all read of the- 

* Elves of hills, ks, standing lakes, and groves,” 
And very fairy-like do these pretty flowers appear, if we may be 
allowed to conjure up in our imaginations-the form and appear- 
ance of a fairy without having actually seen one, for the bright 


vreen leaves are soon overtopped by bunches of beautiful white 
blossoms with tinted nectaries, as delicate in texture as they are 
in perfume. We are reminded how similar are the notions of 
our own English peasantr ry, who in Devonshire make the white- 


blossomed stitehwort (Stcllaria Holostea) a fairy plant, and call 
it Pixy flower. 

The PEACH-TREE is another of the special favourites of this 
season of the year, as its bright pink blossoms now burst forth in 
rich profusion, and indicate to the learned in weather-lore what 
kind of seasons are to fo Since weddings are most fortunate 
if performed in February, a new life beginning most auspiciously 
with a new year, this tree is as intimately r associated with bridal 
ceremonies as with those of new year’s tide. In the following 
lines, which form a paraphrase of a passage in the “ Chinese 
Book of Odes,” we find the bride and peach-tree brought into 
comparison :-— 


‘* Sweet ch 5} ne, to irden’s queen, 
Yon p ree charms the roving sight ; 
[ts fragrant ves, how richly green ! 
[ts bloss ho livin right ! 
°° SO softly Sl be ; bride. 
By love ‘ons ws wirt ’ led. 
O’er her 1 nansion to preside, 
And p! ys und her spread.” 
In the flower lore of China few plants occupy a more important 


place than the peach, and to exhaust the subject would require 
a chapter to itself. The peach-tree charm is the most effective 
against spirits, but the curious history of the ancient tree which 
conferred immense benefits upon the country in olden times cannot 
here be recited. inn however, mentioned the peach and 
plum, I may here remark that miraculous properties are supposed 
to reside in these fruits, just as in more western lands they are 
found in the apple. Kwang Chang, a man high in the favour of 
the Prince of Tse, once said to Mencius, “ Is “not Chan Chung a 

man of true self- denying purity ? He was living in Woo- ling 
and for three days was without food, till he could neither hear 
nor see. Over a well there grew a p slum- tree, the fruit of which 
had been more than.half eaten by worms. He crawled to it 
and tried to eat some of the fruit, when after swallowing three 
mouthfuls he recovered his sight and hearing.” The tree peony, 
or montan, and the chrysanthemum, the chimonanthess, and 
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other winter flowering plants, are also much . 
time, and each has its meaning. ‘The costlin { the { , . 
led to its being’ designated by the Cantonese : the rich n in's 
Hower,’ while the chrysanthemum is such a fay Japan 
as to give its name to one of then eat f | ) t] 
flowering shrub demands attention in connect it] 
lore of the Chinese new year. It bears the n 
chung fd, on account of the expanded blosson nei ni 
the shape of an inverted bell (c/ . Some days , 
new year you will see the villagers coming to town w ir 
bundles of branches of this plant, the flowers 
only just appearing. But they have only 
days in the tall and elegant vases which the ' cley 
in making, and by the time that the festi : then 
height the flowers will have come to perfection. Ver lsome 
do they look with their delicate rose-tinte: 
leafless twigs. 

I must not here omit to mention the Ci 
curious fruit it bears. This fruit, the peel of » 
among ourselves in a candied form for flavourin rtain conf 
tioneries at Christmas, grows in a very strange fashion. Though 
belongs to the orange and lemon family, yet one ty has frui 
of monstrous shapes, very nearly resembling in form the hand 
Buddah, with two of the fingers bent in a nov\ manner, as 
represented in the paintings and figures of that divinity. On 
this account the fruits bear the name of KMu-shan, « Buddah’ 
hand.” This peculiarity, arising from the carpels or divisions of 
the fruit being more or less separated from each other and covered 
with a common rind, has led to the custom of placing it in 
porcelain and other costly dishes before the household gods, or 


on the altars in the temples at this particular season. It should 
be noted that while some fruits are specially agreeable to the 
gods, others are regarded as altogether unfit for thei 
Sometimes the fruit is tabooed because of its smell, while its 
colour, time and place of growth, shape and use, all have weight 
in coming to a decision. In Penang, some years ago, I had the 
opportunity of attending an important festival at the little shrine 
near the famous waterfall, at the time of the new year, and | 
then observed that bananas and cocoa-nuts were the most 
acceptable offerings, and as the devotees came and _ presented 
them at the temple, the priest would cleave the nut in two, and 
divide the bunch of plantains, returning half to the worshipper, 
and retaining half as the temple perquisite. 

Fragrant flowers are almost universally acceptable as gifts and 
offerings ; hence the sweet jasmine often lends its fragrance for the 
purpose of making a present welcome, and the popularity of this 
delicious flower may be inferred from the fact, that when it was 
discovered in India and carried off to add to the floral treasures 
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of Burmah, China, and the far East, the old Sanskrit name by 
which it had been known for ages was taken with it, and still 
holds its own in far distant lands. It is now grown in large 
quantities in the neighbourhood of Canton, the flowers being 
employed both to adorn the raven tresses of Celestial damsels, 
and to add a choicer perfume to the poorer kinds of tea; and | 
frequently used to walk behind the heavy-laden coolie as he 


‘ 


trotted through the streets of the city with his baskets filled 
with the flowers, whose rfume strangely contrasted with the 
foul smells which greeted one on every hand as he pursued his 
journey. 

Plants have for ages past been regarded as possessing magic 
influences, and just as in the folk lore of England, Europe, Egypt, 


and other lands, so in Malaya and China we find remarkable 


properties ascribed to certain herbs and flowers. One cannot go 


ashore at Penang, Singapore, or Hong-Kong without noticing 
over the entrances to native houses bunches of garlic, sago, palm 
artemisia, or other magic lant S So | there to guard the family 
abode from the entrance of ban * uences, diseases, and demons. 
Now these things are i ly 1 kept up all the year round, but 
in some instances they are rene wed at new years tide. When 
the plants themselves are not called into requisition, their plac: 
is supplied by scrolls of red ee bearing inscriptions in whicl 
the name of the plant is regarded as exercising the same beneficent 
influence as the plant 11 f would do. I well remember ooing 
through the streets of a Bast rn city on one occasion, just afte 
the yearly renewal of tl scrolls, and being particularly struck 
by hi sentiments expr sed in the following pair, one of each 
of which occupied the face of the doorposts of a private house. 
The first, in the language of South China, read thus: Ch‘éung p< 


oz kim cham tsin tsé—zi.e.,“‘ The sweet flag ” 


(Acorns, hung on doo? 
lintels to drive away mal 


j ent influences) “like a sword destroys 
a thousand evil influenc: It s counterp art contained the follow- 
ing charm: Ngai ip ii ka chin pak fuk—ze., “ Moxa leaves, like a 
banner , secure a hundred favours.” Here were two charms, the 
one preventative, the other procurative ; the one kept away all 
sorts of evil, the other secured all sorts of good. Of the swee 
flag it is sufficient to re mi irk that among the early Hindus his 
plant, in common with the garlic, bore a name indicative of 
influences over evil iicita /and we must regard it as other “oe an 
an accident that peoples so widely diffe rent as the Chinese, th: 
Hindus, and the Egyptians should alike have placed such con- 
fidence in the properties of these identical plants. The word 
“moxa’” perhaps needs explanation. It is employed in the Kast 
when speaking of a certain species of artemisia, or worm-wood 
(A. senensis). Wormwo . grows in many different lands, but 
wherever found it is in high refute, whether in England, Switze I~ 
land, Germany, India, or China. There can be little doubt but 
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that the perfume, acidity, and other powerful qualities had much 
to do with rendering these plants so famous. Howey | mar 
be, one thing is certain, that in respect of its folk | he whol 
world is kin, and there is scarcely a legend or idea associated y 
the plants and flowers of England and Europe which does n nd 
its counterpart in the East. Much of the choicest information | 


these subjects unfortunately lies hidden away at present 
ponderous and sealed tomes of some old Chinese Herbal . 


inaccessible work, and to pick out the grains has 
patiently through whole heaps of rubbish. M | 
uncollected in the habits and customs of the p an 
have the necessary qualifications and enthusias1 

to collect and record it. I have alre: broug 


collection of most interesting materi 
working into shape. 








THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


DuRING the latter half of the present century, the cherished 
ideas of the last few centuries have been rudely shaken by the 
progress of science and the general advancement of knowledge. 


But this process has led to many unexpected results. Not only 
was the revival of science and literature at first slow, but it was 
based exclusively upon a knowledge of three moderately ancient 
literatures only, the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Now, however, 
the discovery of Sanskrit and other literatures of the past, 
combined with the unsettling of popular ideas based upon 
limited data, has led many who believe that some knowledge of 
the nature and destiny of man beyond what physical science (at 
least in its present stage) is able to afford us, to look hopefully 
towards the wisdom of the East, both ancient and modern, in 
hopes that it may yield stores of wisdom as yet unsuspected. 

An analogous process is taking place in India. The reflected 


light of the knowledge of the West has there also shaken the 
ancient beliefs of the ] people ; and the immediate result has been 


the formation of the great eclectic theistic associations, with the 
Brahmo Somaj at their head. But these do not satisfy all 
minds; and there are many Hindoos who retain their faith in 
the ancient wisdom of their race, however little they may 
believe in the current superstitions of the people. 

But still there was no open communication between the sages 
of the East and the students of the West. At length this was 
brought about by an apparently accidental meeting. 

Some years ago, Colonel Olcott, a highly respected veteran of 
the American Civil War, was engaged in the investigation of 
Spiritualism, and paid a visit of some duration to the Eddy 
Brothers, two farmers, in whose house some very remarkable 
phenomena were said to occur. Among the company whom he 
met there was a Russian lady of high rank, who has since 
become known to every one as Madame Blavatsky. She had 
travelled much in, the East, and might in some respects be 
compared with Lady Hester Stanhope. An acquaintance sprang 
up between them, and they came to the conclusion that whatever 
truth might exist in the so-called spirit manifestations, yet far 
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more satisfactory results might be hoped for, if the hidden 
wisdom of the East, which, as Madame Blavat sky had already 
been informed, had been handed down from primeval ant quity 
could be communicated to the We t Ultimately, with th 
approval of Madame Blavatsky’s friends in the E: wh 
desired that their knowledge should be made accessible, as far a 


possible, in the W est, it was decided to found : 

called the Theosophical Society, which should have bra 

all countries, to promote the following objects: (1) The ] 

of a universal brotherhood amone all men, without dist 

of race or creed ; (2) the study of ancient and Oriental literat 


philosophy, and science ; and (3) to explore the hidden mysteries 
of nature, and the latent powers of man. 

At first the Theosophical Society was an opt ) but th 
proved in practice to be inconvenient, and | L for 
some years with much secrecy. Now, however, very little 
secrecy is maintained respecting either its achines or its 
objects. Colonel Olcott, the President-Founder of the § 
and Madame Blavatsky, as secretary, carried the task whi 
they had undertaken with great energy; ai oon after th 
establishment of the Theosophical Society, Madame Blavatsky 
wrote a great book, called “Isis Unveiled,” in two large 8\ 
volumes, in which she brought together a large amount of 
recondite matter, and strongly ‘maintained the superiority 
ancient science and religion over modern. This wonderful book 
for wonderful it really is, if only for the vast amount of curious 
information on all kinds of subject s which it contains—made a 
creat sensation, and perhaps contributed more than anything else at 
the time to direct general attention 1 o the The sone! Society. 


About six years ago, Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky came 
to the conclusion that India would be a more suitable centre for 
their operations than New York, and to India accordingly they 
proceeded, making their headquarters first at Bombay, and sub- 
sequently at Madras. Here they came into more immediate 
relations with the Mahatmas, or Himalayan Brethren, whose 
agents they regard the mselves ; and they have since travelled 
through the length and breadth of India, stablishing nev 
branches of the Theosophical Society everywhere 

Although the Society is entirely unsectarian, and aye 

to discover the ultimate truths und: rlying every form of belie! 
yet its founders now openly profess Buddhism, and at times, by 
authority of his superiors, Colonel Olcott has performed many mes- 
meric cures in the name of the Lord Buddha. Sure ly a Buddhist 
movement in India, headed by a Russian and an American, in the 
presence of Chri istian missions and scientific scepticism, 1s a most 
astounding phenomenon, look at it from whatever point we may ! 

At first the Theosophists in India were regarded with suspicion, 

as being possibly Russian spies ; but, th: inks to the good offices of 
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Lord Lytton, the then Viceroy, they were soon relieved from the 
inconveniences to which they were thus exposed, and since that 
time they have been free from molestation on the part of the 
Indian Government, whatever other opposition and difficulties 
they may have had to encount 

The remarkable powers which Madame Blavatsky is said to 
xercise by the authority of the Mahat — which are vouched | 
for by witnesses of high standing in Indian society, were suffi- 
ciently striking to att the attention “of many influential 
Anglo-Indians to Theo y. Among the more important of 
these converts were Mr. A. O. Hume, the well-known orni- 
thologist, and late secretary to the Government of India, and 
Mr. A. P. Sinnett, who was then editor of the Pioneer, a leading 
indian newspaper. 

But although unopposed by the Indian Government, and sup- 
ported by many serious thinkers in India and elsewhere, it was 
not to be expected that { TI he eosophio il Society should not meet 
with great opposition in various quarters, and more especially 
irom the Christian missionaries, who could not view with equani- 
mity the spectacle of Europeans sitting at the feet of the very 
teachers whose religion th ere labouring to supplant. As it is 
the fate of every movement ¥ hich conflicts with current religion 
re scientific ideas to suffer from similar Oppo this would 


hardly have been worth myer ees here, but that during a recent 
visit of Celonel Olcott and Madame B lavats sky to Europe, a series 
of letters, purporting to have been written by the latter. were 
published by the Christian College Magazine in Calcutta, which 
were claimed to prove that Madame Blavatsky was simply a 
mercenary impostor, and that the whole Theosophical Society 

s a gigantic fraud. 

Suftice it to say that these letters were at once pronounced by 


the lady herself and other persons mentioned in them to be a 
tissue of clumsy forgeries. As regards the mischief done by such 
attacks, the London Lod: e close their reply to this latest by 


saying, ‘‘ They learn from India that the article in the Christian 
College Magazine has not produced the intended effect. There 
has not been a single withdrawal from the Society, and two 
hundred and thirty of the students in the Christian College have 
invited the Theosophist leaders to lecture and reply to the 
missionaries’ attack.” 

Soon after the establishment of the Theosophical Society in 
New York, a branch society was established in London, under 


the name of the British Theosophical or a title subsequently 


changed to the London Lodge of the Theosophical Society. ‘This 
body, though never very numerous, attracted to itself many 


persons interested in various branches of occult philosophy, and 
includes several men whose names are well known in connection 
with different branches of science, literature, and art, as well as 
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ministers of various denominations, and (what will perhaps appeai 
remarkable to many) several legal gentlemen. 

A great impetus was given to the London Lodge by tl] 
arrival of Mr. Sinnett from India, and by the publication of hi 
two books, “The Occult World” and “ Esoteric Buddhism,” 


the former of which he gave an account of the remarkab 
phenomena he had witnessed in India, and of various communi 
cations from the Mahatmas which he himself had received, whil 
in the latter he gave an abstract of the philosophy contained i 
the aforesaid communications. Although this system is admitte 
by himself to be neither complete nor final, yet it ma 
regarded as an authoritative statement of the teachings whicl 
are at present accepted by the majority of Theosophists 


But who, then, are the mysterious Mahatmas, the Great § 
the Adepts, the Himalayan Brethren, whose obedi hel 


pupils, Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky are proud to ov 
themselves? We are told that they are membei 

society, to which the highest Seog f Thibet belong, but whicl 
has members in many parts of the world who h inherited tl 
profounde st secrets of all ages re rac to tl Society is onh 


won after years of probation, and by candidates speciall 
] 


and trained 1} y the Mahatmas themselves. 
The preliminary qualifications and rules of life fo 


desire to attain the powers and privileges which lead to adept- 
ship, as laid down in the authorised publications of the Theoso 
phical Society, may be briefly summed up as follows :—Perfec 


chastity ; total abstinence from all alcoholic liquors, and from all 
animal food, except milk and its preparations; perfect truthful- 
ness and honesty ; ; conquest of worldly passions ; unselfishness 
and indifference to worldly matters, though without neglecting 
any worldly duties. Asceticism, although it may lead to occult 
powers of ame lower class, is not, however, encoural' : 

Theosophy. need hardly be said that the rule of life, as abovs 
laid down, is easier of attainment in India than amid the turmoil 
of European society. Nor does the Theosophical Society impos 
any special regulations upon its see rs. It merely says, “ Let 
any who are in sympathy with us come and learn what we ar 
permitted to teach them; but if the M4 desire to advance beyonce 
a certain point, they cannot do so without obser ving these rules 

of life.” Nor must it be supposed that n or even many 0! 
those who observe them, will be rewarded (at least in the present 
life) with adeptship, which requires spec ial pease: and mental 
qualifications rare among Europeans. 

The powers attributed to the Adepts are so great, that if they 
chose, and were permitted by the rules of their order to exercis 
them, they might make themselves absolute masters of nature 
and the world. No wonder, then, that if even part of these 
powers are real, they should find it necessary to guard against 
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communicating them to any one who could possibly misuse them, 
by the most stringent precautions. Bulwer Lytton’s Zanoni and 
Mejnour may be regarded as Adepts (for several of the late Lord 
Lytton’s works are novels to the crowd, and parables to students 
of occult philosophy), and the Adepts are said to possess powers 
greater than theirs, though of a similar character. It must, 
however, be clearly ‘understood that the Adepts do not claim to 
possess any supernatural powers, but invariably to act only in 
accordance with the laws of nature. 
Theosophy does not come befo1 


the world as something new. 
Many of its teachings a 


) 
cree with Platonism, and other philosophies 


more or less familiar Western students, and the reported 
phenomena of Spiritualism (whatever their origin, and Theoso- 
phists interpret .them differently to Spiritualists) have done 
much to familiarize the minds of Kuropeans with the existence 
of powers in nature which we do not ordinarily perceive, but 
which are able to manifest their existence to us under favourable 
conditions. Among the various American and European systems 
of spiritualistic philosop , of which there are several, Spiritism 
the system taught in France by Allan Kardec and J.B. Roustaing, 
and which is generally acccepted by spiritualists on the Conti- 
nent (though not in "England and America, where its central 
Aobtalta that of successive existences, or reincarnations, in 
different worlds, has hitherto met with but little favour), is most 
closely allied to Theosophy. Indeed, it is admitted in India that 


Roustaing’s “Gospels explained by their Writers” (apart from 
its dogmatism, and its specially Christian colouring) actually 
contains the secret doctrines of the northern Buddhists, although 
it is stated to have been written through a medium at Bordeaux 
who knew nothing of the subject. 

But it is time to give a slight sketch of a few of the less 
recondite teachings of the Theosophical Philosophy as laid down 
in Mr. Sinnett’s “ Esoteric Buddhism,’ and in other publications 
issued under the auspices of the Theosophical Society 

We are told that this philosophy is not a speculation, but that 
its accordance with the real et of nature is a matter of positive 
demonstration to the Ade} t, however, they really possess the 

vast means of acquiring coe le an attributed to them, it is quite 
conceivable that only a small part could be unfolded at a time to 
ordinary mortals, and that as an attempt at demonstration would 
involve training the pupil to ade ptship, it is practically impossible. 
This is what most will consider the weak point of the philosophy. 
Those who are naturally inclined to accept it, may do so, but 
it lacks tangible scientific confirmation at present, according to 
the prevailing tone of thought of the age. 

The number seven runs through the whole of this system. 
Everything is arranged in sevens, or in multiples of seven. There 
are seven kingdoms ‘of nature e, seven distinct principles in man, and 
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the systems of worlds are all arranged in seven ‘hus 
system of planets to which the earth belongs i les the eartl 
Mars (our last halting-place), Mercury (our next foun 

which are of such different stages of material developn 

our own that they are invisible to us. Seven 1 

kingdom go round this chain of world spirally ascendi 
during each round an individual unit must | | | 
sub-races of seven great races before passing on 1 planet 
At the present time we are told that the human iS pass 
Ing through the fifth race of the fourth round. Whenever t¢t] 
race has reached its climax, its intel! overbalai | ) 
ality, and the race is destroyed by a cataclysm, som: 
dividuals frequently surviving, but speedily 4 . 
barbarism. Thus, the third race inhabited the great con nt 
where now the Indian Ocean flows, and which is perhaps kn 

to Indian tradition as Lanka, and to modern natural 
Lemuria. The fourth race yma’ the fan ontin 
Atlantis. The ages which the oradual aevelopment } 
requires may be partly imagined fr dl e statement that 
individual is incarnated at least twice, and frequently 

often in each branch race. ‘Thus, if we allow 800 h 

each individual during every round in a single world, we sha 
probably not be overstating our cas and it must 
remembered that this is only in the world of C 

the time spent between each life in the world of Effects is said 
to be at the very least 1,500 years, and general nuch 
Here, then, for the first time, we have a system present 

us which is not dwarfed into insignificance in a momel | 
modern astronomy, the only science which has yet opened uj 
to us anything like adequate ideas of the vastness of th 
universe. 

But how are the intervals between our lives spent It hi 
already been incidentally mentioned that man is said to consist 
of seven principles. These are enumerated by Mr. Sinnett as 
follows: (1) the body ; (2) vitality ; (3) astral body ; (4) animal soul; 
(5) human soul; (6) spiritual soul: (7) spirit. After death, we are 
told the three lower principles and the less coherent portions of the 
fourth are thrown off, and the higher principles pass into a state 
called Devachan, where they enjoy _ full fruition of every 
higher impuls se of their life. If their tendencies are entirely evil, 
however , they suffer correspondingly in a state called Avitchi. 
It is only during earth life, when the seven principles are coherent, 
that man occupies a state of moral responsibility. The sum- 
total of the effects of this life is called his “Karma,” and this 
entirely determines his future. When, however, the effects of 
the amg life are exhausted, a man returns to earth life, and 
here, too, his new life is entirely 1 regulated by his Karma; but 
he is now restored to responsibility, and is likewise doomed to 
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evil tendencies of his last life, which 


his stay in Devachan. 


unication between the more than dis- 


embodied individualities in Devachan and Avitchi and the materia! 
world. But the phenomena which Spiritualists attribute to the 


spirits of the dead are 
principle thrown off at 
animated by the mesme 
are ascribed 
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however, to the dangers 
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viduals, have already attained. In the further future lies the 
sixth round, of which Mr. Sinnett writes: “The most supren 
combinations of wisdom, goodness, and transcendent enlighten 
ment which the world has ever seen or thought of will represent 
the ordinary type of mankind. These faculties, which now 3 
the rare efflorescence of a generation enabl ) linari 
gifted persons to explore the mysteries of nature, and th 
knowledge of which some crumbs are now bein ff lL (throug 
these writings, and in other ways) to the ord \ 

then be the common appanage of a As 
round will be like, the most communicatiy 
solemnly silent. Mankind in the seventh 

thing altogether too Godlike for 

to fore cast its attributes.” 

There are many other matters 
doctrines which we can here only mention 
are told that there is a Buddha incarnated 
of around. The historical Buddha 
and as he did not quite complete 
he reincarnated himself about six 
Sankaracharya. 

But beyond the seven great | 
vidualities, or Dhyan Chohans, pass into | 
Sinnett defines asa sublime state of conscious 
Then, finally, succeeds the solar Pralaya, wh 
system passes into a long-continued condition 31 mila 
that of each planet between the rounds. At val 
immeasurable, the whole universe has periods of re nd acti 
the so-called days and nights of Brahma. This corresponds wit! 
the idea expressed by Herbert Spencer, that th 
whole or in part, is continually passing ft a nebulor 
amorphous state to an organised state, and vw r’e 
nothing in Theosophy directly contradictory ¢ ence, though 1 
teachings extend far beyond the results arriy by current 
science of the day. 

The Dhyan Chohans, or Planetary Spirits, in the highest 
revealed Nirvana, the perfected hun anity of each Manwantara 
or Day of Brahma, are said to guide the evolution and destini 
of that which succeeds, within the limits of the great laws whic! 
control the universe, and by which they themselves are bound. 
Beyond this—and surely this prospect is vast ) atisf' 
the most ambitious curiosity—the teachings of t Ade} lo no 
lead us. . 

Thus, Theosophy is a vast system of philosophy, assert 
taught on the authority of those Ww h o have experimentally pr 
their assertions to be true, thou: oh t the same positive and absolut 
proof can only come to most of us through various channels, and 
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FROM NATURE 


“T HAVE often wondered,” said Eugenia, who p 


, 


bel Ing a good and even a brilliant talker, “ how often and fa 
one’s conversation is really interesting to the p n t LOL 


one is talking! 
‘That enti irely depends,” said the Profess 


was ed to be a marvellous knowledge of human natur 
“on how far you utter your real thoughts and feelings. Am 

thing that any human bei ‘ing says, not from a desire to please o: 
to talk well, but because it is a natural impulse to say it, must 


be interesting.’ 
“T really can’t accept that,’ said Kugenia ; 


true, my dear Profe ‘ssor, you would not be so incessantly mournin 


over the dulness of your fellow-creatures, or so ceaselessly com 
plaining of being bored.” 

“The reason, said the Professor, emphatically hat most men 
and all women” (here Eugenia winced) “are so abominably dul 
to listen to is that the YY Won t Sp weak from their heart So 1n 


tensely and absorbingly interesting is human nature that th 
dullest and most commonplace mortal becomes interesting whel 
freed from the cloak of affectation and reserve we all wear. I’ 
undertake that any man, however ordinary he may appear, W 
succeed in interesting you intensely, if you can guarant his 
telling you his histor y simply and sincerely. 

* There IS very little chance of putting your theory to th 
proof here,” said Eugenia, with a yawn. “There isn’t a soul in 
the hotel who can speak six words of English, except the wif 
of that sickly-looking clergyman, and she is dulness and conven- 
tionality itself. J] can’t get a word out of her, and she looks at 
me with mingled surprise and disapproval when I make the most 


harmless remark. The clergyma n himself “_ maener more 
interesting, but he has gone away for a week. Certainly, being 


snowed up here for three days is enough to om » any one dull; 
but I don’t believe Mrs. Long, even in her most brilliant moments, 
could ever be anything else.” 

“ She is dull,” conceded the Professor ; “ but that is only because 
we don’t know her. Get her to tell you the story of her life, and 
then see whether she isn’t interesting.” 
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“T believe she would bolt herself into her bedroom for ever, if 


I asked her to do anything pete kind,” said Eugenia; “ but I’m 
not sure that it wouldn’t be rather a mercy if she did. Her frigid 
little presence at breakfast ool dinner makes me wretched, and | 
feel inclined to say something glaringly improper, just to make 


her jump. I really will go and ask her. 
“ Do,” said the P rofessor, ironically. “Go and tell her, as I’m 
sure you would without a moment's hesitation, that I said even 
the dullest and most commonplace woman must have something 
interesting to tell one, and that you have come to hear her story, 
that you may disprove my theory.” 
“T won't exactly say 1 at,’ said Eugenia, “but [ll tell her 
you're so penetrated with a passionate love for human nature ” 
three weeks’ travel with the Professor had convinced Eugenia 
that the only object for which he was capable of feeling any- 
thing but the most lukewarm affection was himself) “that you 
are always longing to discover the life history of every one you 
meet.” 
And off she went det nedly, shutting the door with a vehe- 
mence that disturbed the Professor's equanimity. 
“A fine creature,’ sighed he; “but how I wish she were a littl 
38 in earnest about everything, and less pertinaciously argumen- 
tative. Inever shall understand what made poor Geoffrey marry 


a vehement woman like that. How she will fi ‘ighten that poor 


uittle clergyman’s wife! Perhaps she will stay y dc ownstairs talking 
to her, and I shall have a few minutes’ quiet 
And with this blissful ospe ‘t in view, the Professor was just 


losing his eyes, when he heard steps = pproncliall and Euge nia 


i 
} 


‘ame in, with an air of triumph and perplexity. She was followed 

Mrs. Long, whose face, for the first time, fairly interested and 
puzzled the Professor, here was a look of suppressed excite- 
ment on it, as if she were going to make some sacrifice. Evidently 
Kugenia was conscious of this, for she looked anxiously at the 
Professor, and then expectantly at iu Long’s flushed face. 

‘This is really rather terrible,” thought the Professor. “1 
wonder what Eugenia has said to induce this poor little woman 
to come up here ‘at all, and what in the world she has persuaded 
her to tell us,’ 

Mrs. Long did not keep him waiting. Sitting down on a small 
chair Eugenia had pushed | tenleelll her, she said :— 

“Mrs. Geoffrey has asked me, somewhat suddenly, to tell you 
my history. I do not know how you divined that my story 
was In any way unlike that of most clergymen’s wives, but I 
shall, for a reason which wili by-and-by appear, be very glad 
to tell it to you. I must first, however, ask that it may be 
treated as strictly confidential, and that no one else may either 
hear it from you, or connect - incidents in any way with me. 

“In the year 1828, my mother, who was then eighteen, ran away 
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from her home and married my father. She was the only 
daughter of a solicitor, in a small town in one of the midland 
counties, and had there accidentally met my father, who was then 
foreman to a large firm of contractors, and was employed i 


, 


building a new Town Hall. She was young, foolish, and in- 
experienced, and was glad to marry a clever young man, whose 
bright, cheery ways were as a revelation of another 

after the solemn austere existence she had led in her f: ; 
house. He fell | hone stly in love wit ne pre b} i] 

fate had thrown in his way, and { ire that on 

married, her father would withdraw “his Pp] C 
them. But far different was the reality On 

daughter’s marriage, her father sank every 


buying an annuity, and died three mont 

“ Just at the same time, my father | 
failure of the firm he had worked for. In the ti 
and anxiety that followed, my poor mother | 
time se at her husband had been and was still 


“T will not linger over the sad story. Thing m 
worse. friends helped at first, but soon shan nd | rty 


brought my mother to such a pitch of distress and grief that sh 
felt she could no longer face the friends she | now} 

days. She and my father moved to a little cottage in a village, 
which I will call Binfield, and my father roamed about times 
getting work. Two little girls were born, | 
youngest, was two, my mother died. 


“A sister of my father’s, a loud-voiced, red-faced, sharp-tongued 
but not unkindly woman, came to live with us, -and | and 
him in order till I was twelive. Then she die 

“ My sister, who was then eighteen, married the villa 
master, and I was left alone with my father. He had | 
pretty constant employment of late years, and my aunt, by 
of keeping money out of his way, managed to keep him fro: 


drink, except on rare occasions. But now the old habit returned 
with renewed strength. My life was one of terror and shame. At 
last 1 went to my sister , and implored her to take me in. She 
said she could not, that my father would go to their house in on¢ 


of his drunken fits, and that it .. be a terrible disgrace to he 
husband. She said, too, that my father could 1 be as bad as | 
said he was, that though he had never - liked me—I was a fragile 


ailing little cre ature—he would not hurt me, and that my nervous 
fears were foolish. How well I remember saying, ‘Then he'll 
kill me; I know he will’ 

. Two nights after that my father came home late. I saw 


directly I should have to endure a dreadful scene, but I felt | 
would almost rather be killed at once than live iny longei 
that terrible life. He was in a state of fren y, and told me 


I was to die in half an hour, put his back against the cottage 
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door, and bade me say my prayers. I stood waiting my fate for 
a quarter of an hour, and. ~ how well I remember the ticking of 
the clock for that quarte: not an hour. Then my father reeled 
towards me, maa me a strong rope he had to tie me down 
with, and said he was going to beat me to death. The ends of 
the rope were behetied together, and my father’s trembling hands 


could not untie them. With an oath he staggered towa ards the 
back kitchen to get a knife. In that moment I fled, rushing 
out of the door of the Oey and — as fast as I could 
into the darkness, without |! cing to see where I was going. | 
remember at last falling : adi feel ling that I couldn’t get up again, 
and that my last hope of ‘elie was gone; then I r member 
nothing more for many hours. | 
“T was found in the crey frosty dawn of the next morning by 
the carrier,whose cart was jolting back from London along our quiet 
lanes, and who had the curiosity and humanity to stop and get 
down to examine the curious-looking bundle he caught sight 
lying huddled up by the roadside. He picked me up, wrapped 
me in one of his blank ts, and drove to the next big house. 
There no one was astir but the und er-servants, and they would 


not take the responsibility of “ taking ina corpse.” Fortunately 

the carrier was a man of determination, and insisted on bringing y 
me into the kitchen, where, by degrees, I struggled back into 
consciousness by the warmth of the fire. The maids, half fright- 
ened, half compassionate, had, by that time, aroused their mis- 


tress, and she came down to see after the poor little waif chance 
had brought to her doo r. She recognised me at once as “little 
Fanny Smith,” a bookish little girl in her Sunday School class, 
and asked in vain how [ had been found in such a plight. The 
carrier told his tale, but I could not speak. When the lady, 


whose real name I will not now give, but whom we will call Mrs. 
Clarke, saw that I was half ee and really unable to answer 
her questions, she took me up to a bright little room near hers, 
had me warmed, and fed, and ii to bed. 

“Late that day 1 awoke, and found Mrs. Clarke and the doctor 
inmy room. I have no clear recollection of what they said, but 
a confused memory of struggling to speak, as one does in a dream, 
and of being unable to say anything coherent. I learnt afterwards 
from Mrs. Clarke that the doctor wished her, then and there, to 
send me to the County Lunatic Asylum, as he felt sure I had lost 
my reason. But she wished to give me a few days longer, in 
hopes of seeing me recover from the shock she saw I must have 
had, though neither she nor the doctor could clearly know what 
the nature of the shock had been. My father was found by 
the neighbours that morning, on the floor of his cottage, in a 
fit, from which he never recovered consciousness. 

“But after a few days, of which I have only a dim and 
confused recollection, Mrs. Clarke and my sister both felt it 
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would be useless to keep me. So I was sent to the Lunatie 
Asylum. 


“T can scarcely, even now, with the brightness of many happy 
years between me and that terrible time, speak calmly of what 7 
suffered there. I remember much of it only too keenly. I was 
entered as an imbecile, but the nurse in charge of the wai | 
into her head that I was only obstinate, and could speak sensibly i 
[ liked; and at times I could, but I lost my memory and speec! 
whenever I recalled that dreadful night. The doctor in charo 
was kindly, but sadly overworked, and trusted too much to th 
reports of ‘his nurses, ‘The treatment was agony to my sensitir 
shrinking little frame. I remember one incident. A seton in 
my neck was tied. One day I was sitting looking vacantly out 
of the high barred ward window; the nurse ca 1] k]y 
Yielding to what, for years afterwards, was an almost sistib] 
impulse, on hearing a heavy footstep appro aching, | ran away 
She caught me by my hair, and saying, ‘ You LL pay hi 
pulled the seton, knot and all, throu: gh my neck. 

“ At night, I used to dream over and over that dreadful scen 


with my iether. and in my terror would jump out of bed 
to run away. For this I was put into the padd 


“T remember, too, the agony of being fed through my nostrils 
and the surprise w ith which I sudden! ly realised one day, whilst 
watching a little bird in a nest in the garden opening its beak 
for food, that I might save myself from this torture by simply) 
opening my mouth. 

“ These are incidents which I remember keenly. Many of th: 
days and months passed leaving no memory b hin | th m. 

“ One day I heard the doctor was going for a ho . The next 
day I was in the padded room for some misdemeanour of which 
I have no recollection. The doctor, who was officiating for D1 
Harvey, looked in, and said to the nurse, ‘Why is this poor 
morsel of humanity in the padded room ? Nurse said I was 
‘a most troublesome case, a hopeless imbecile, with a suicidal 


| 
tendency. The doctor, God bless him, took me by the arm, and 
gently led me into one of the empty board-rooms, where he sat 
chatting to me about all kinds of things—birds, flowers, children ; 
telling me stories about his own little shi [ listened to him 
eagerly, and talked to him quite happily. Then he took me 
back into my ward, and said a few words to the nurse. 
“Two days afterwards I was taken to the doctor's house, and 
led into the room where his wife was sitting. She welcomed me 
kindly, and sent for her children. When they came down she told 
them they might play with me, but must not be rough or romp, 
as I was not very strong. The little girls ae | me their « 
and the little boys began to do some ¢ carpenter ing, showing me, 
with great pride, a box of tools they had just had given them. 
play ed with them quite happily for some time, and then the little 
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xirls were summoned up to tea. Harry, the eldest boy, pleaded 
to be allowed to stay a little longer to finish a doll’s table he was 
making. Just then the doctor came in, and, after elancing at 
Harry’s handiwork and saying a few words to his wife, he called 
me to him, took me on his knee, and putting his hand on my 
shoulder, said gravely and kindly, ‘ Now, my little maid, tell me 
all you can about that night when you ran away from your 
father’s house.’ 

‘I felt half stunned. The horrid memory of that night and 
its horrors, with a confused recollection of the misery I had 
lived through since, swept over my brain. I grew giddy and 
frightened, tried to scream or speak, and couldn't. Just then my 
attention was caught by seeing Harry start and fall heavily. He 


kad cut his hand severely with some sharp tool, and had fainted. 
[ ran to him, and forgot all my terror of the moment before in 


the anxiety of helping to pick him up and bind up his hand. By 
the time he was set to rights, I felt quite well again, and was 
highly delighted by the doctor’s kind words of praise, ‘ You're a 
sood deft little girl.” He took me himself back to the ward that 


evening, and I saw very little more of him till he went away. 
After Dr. Harvey came back he took rather more notice of me, 
and my ward was changed, to my intense delight, to one where 
the head nurse was kindness itself. 

“T don’t know how many weeks after this I was suddenly 
taken downstairs one day to see — Bryant. He was standing 
by the fire in Dr. Harvey’s study, ts alking to the nurse in whose 
ward I had been when I first came, and I remember the scowl 
with which she passed me as she left the room. Dr. Bryant 
talked to me for a little while, and then told me to run and put 
on my things, as I was soing away with him for a few days. 
When I was ready he took me away in his brougham. I asked, after 
a little while, where I was going, and he told me Mrs. Clarke had 
asked me to spend a few days with her little girls. 1 was over- 
joyed at first, but suddenly remembered Mrs. Clarke’ s house was 
near Binfield, and I was terrified at the thought of meeting my 
father. I begged and implored the doctor not to take me ‘back, 
tried to jump out of the carriage, and was so frightened that | 
entirely lost my self-control. But Dr. Bryant spoke gently and 
firmly to me, telling me that if it was fear of my father that 
excited me thus I need fear him no longer, as he had gone on a 
long, long journey, and would never come back to Binfield again. 
This calmed me, and I listened while Dr. Bryant told me that, if 
| tried hard to forget my sad memories of my father, and never to 
think, even for a moment, of the suffering I had gone through 
in the Asylum, I should, he hoped, never again have to go back 
to it, and should be well and strong for the future. 

“When we reached Mrs. Clarke’s house, she and the chil- 
dren ran cheerily out to greet me. She showed me a pretty 
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little room close to hers, and then the children carried me off 
to tea. 

"Ss — two years in that happy home, learning with Mrs, 
Clarke, playing with the children, and leading the most perfectly 
bright and: sunny life. Every one loved Mrs. Clarke, and I wor- 


shipped her. She never spoke to me of my past, and none of he 
children or servants knew where I had spent the time since that 
day when I was brought senseless to the door. 

“Dr. Bryant had begged Mrs. Clarke to avoid any allusion t 
the past, and though neither he nor she knew, unti years after- 
wards, when | told them myself, exactly what had happened— 
the knotted rope, the knife, the story my sister told, weeping 
bitterly, of my appeal to her. the te sti mony f the neighbours 
who had seen my father reeling home that night | combined t 
convince them that my father had t threatened me, and tha 
fright had shattered my reason. 

“One day, after a visit from Dr. Bryant, during which he had 
praised me for my patience in teaching one of Mrs. Clarke's littl 
girls to knit, Mrs. Clarke told me (1 was then nearly sixtee1 
that she and Dr. Bryant both thought it would be a very happ: 
thing for me if I could learn to teach little children by-and-by 
I was delighted, for I loved children, and I loved teaching 
listened intently while she told me of a training college, far fro. 
Binfield, where I could be taught, and where every one would b 
kind tome. And, holding my hand, she told me very earnest: 
that my father was dead, that I had no one on whom I could 
depend for help when I grew up, but that she would pay for mj 
being sent to this school, and that as long as she lived I should 
spend my holidays with her, but that she feared that might not 


be very long. She told me never to speak of my past life, and 
assured me that Dr. Bryant would always be myfriend. She spok 


a few words of gentle, loving counsel, which sank de: “I py into my 
heart, and I promised her that I would work hard, and do i 


thing in the world to please her. 

“| went to school. I worked as hard as I could, and thoroughls 
enjoyed my life. I learnt so much faster, and grew so much 
stronger than Mrs. Clarke had expected, that she sent me to 
Germany to learn German. To please her I would have done 
anything. When I had been a year in Germany she advised me 
to try for a situation as second mistress in a large school neal 
London. I had just begun my work there when she died. 

“Some years afterwards I met my husband. I had nursed his 
sister, who was then in our school, through a sharp attack of 
pneumonia, and had since been constantly ‘at his mother’s house, 
and frequently with poor Lucy, till she died of consumption. 

“ When he, exhausted by hard work in a London parish, was 
attacked by the same fatal disease, he asked whether I would 
help and cheer him through the few years of work he had leit. 
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rled to do always what she woul 
metimes fe rvent, sometimes faint’ 
ich her. And it is because I felt 
th story of one of the lives she 

here this evening.” 

ti streaming down her cheeks. 
itly, and she left the room. Kugenia 
ther’s memory had always been a 
h and the sto ry she had heard 
ve chance that had changed this 
appy useful woman’s, wondering 
ves mother had touched with 
an uld be revealed thus to 
ly, how and if she could ever hope 
n like manner to some despairing 
\tirely forgotten the Professor and 
1 to her hearing Mrs. Long’s story. 
1, and was loo king up to say “ You 
r gaze fell on the Professor, sound 
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ever heard it, and the 
Mrs. Geoffrey, ought 
titi | owe your mother.” 


nad 
Las 


i her hand and went on:— 


had been ready to befriend 


ho was thought mad by every 
‘e been el ther dead or dragging 
a Lui Asylum, I can f see 
vhat her ; mother did. 


r-off land, to a belief in 


yr it is o1ven to our loved ones to 


MRS, C. P. ILBERT. 

















iy, as some believe, the salvation | i 
found in Shakespeare, we should n 
beatitude. He is, unquestionably 
day. What other playwright can of 
running simultaneously at the two leading theat L, 
What other play wright is studied so scrupul 
sumptuously? If he now “ spells ruin” to an , 30 
the managers who act him, but to the mode matists wh 
have to compete with him. He is once mor poor Robert 
Greene spitefully called him in 1592, “an :; ute Johannes 
factotum,”’ and in the managers’ “ conceyt, the only Shake-scen 
in a countrey.” The purveyors of mere melodrama have stil 
a chance, though now that Shakespeare’s scenery, too, is found 
capable of running upon wheels, even that chance seems pre 
carious ; and as for such playwrights as Mr. Merivale and Mr. 
Wills, whose special gift, as Greene puts it, is to “bombast out 
a blank verse,’ they find themselves everywhere pigeon-holed, 
and bidden to bide a turn which seems never to come. The 
injury is perhaps more apparent than real. Blank \ it 
is to suit the modern palate, must have the aroma of antiquity 
It is felt to be in these days an artificial and somewhat flat 
concoction, and it by no means gases that, if the Shakespearean 
tap were suddenly to dry up, the public would evince an equally 
insatiable thirst for the modern eee. Shakespeare has 
probably done yeoman’s service, even to the dramatists of pans 
by playing the mediator, as it were, between society and the stage. 
‘The present theatrical revival undoubte ‘dly dates from Mr. Irving's 
historic performance of Hamlet, by which the stage was stele 
and made fashionable. It was that performance, and its successors, 
which induced in the world of letters, art, and fashion, the habit 
of theatre-going, until now the Lyceum ranks with the Grosvenor 
Gallery, the Princess’s with the popular concerts, among the 
statutory topics of conversation at every well-re¢ rulated esthetic 
tea—where, fifteen years ago, one woul 1 as soon have thought of 
discussing the last prize- fight. For this change we have to thank 
Shakespeare. 

A change, no doubt, on the whole beneficent, yet not to be 
rejoiced in without certain misgivings—a change for the better, 
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but scarcely for the best. ‘That Shakespeare should be popular 
in his native land is just and right; but is he popular with an 
understanding, discriminating, abiding popularity, or only with 
a temporary, eres —— That his vogue is temporary 
I should be sorry to think; but I fear there is no shirking the 
fact that it is, as yet, in the main unreasoning. 

The past year witnessed three ore Shakespearean revivals, 
Twelfth Night and Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum, Hamlet at the 
Princess’s. Each outbade the other in costliness and carefulness ; 
each drew its audiences, and evoked its share of comment and 
applause. Yet when we inquire into the net gain to dramatic 
art of all this outlay of capital and energy, it seems pitifully 
small. Two plays, which every one knows by heart, have been 


played in novel costumes; one play, not so well known, has been 
placed on the stage in a manner which went far to obscure its 
beauties. The whole three productions showed us only one piece 
of perfect acting—Mrs. Stirling’s Nurse. Miss Terry’s Viola 
was very charming, Miss Anderson’s Juliet was, in many ways, 

memorable performance, but one in which even its warmest 


panegyrist, Lord Lytton, has been constrained to admit grave 
1 . ‘ - ’ . , } & 7 . o 
defects. Mr. Irving’s Malvolio showed less than his usual 


intelligence. Mr. Wilson Barrett's Hamlet showed plenty of 


inte lligence, but too little of the other qualities indispensable to 
at Shakespeare ean actor. For the rest, not a single performer 
in ~ three plays rose above mediocrity, while many sank far 
below it. We are forced, then, to conclude that the public has 
not sufficient appreciation of Shakespeare to be disturbed by 
misrepresentations of his work, and that, intent on the spectac le, 
they regard the acting with eyes unobservant and ears unsensitive. 
[am not sneering at the miracles of modern mounting and 
stage management. They are the result of an inevitable tendency, 
and are good in their way. As the dramatic stage learned from 
the lyric stage the secrets of movable scenery and mechanism, 
so the poetic drama is now borrowing from melodrama and 
pantomime the methods of realism and “spectacle. We are, for 
the moment, overdoing it, indulging in expense for its own sake, 
and subordinating artistic effect to mere ostentation; but that is 
an excess which will correct itself. We cannot go back to the 
old days of conventional and ludicrously inappropriate scenery, 
raw “supers,” and haphazard stage-management. Edwin Booth, 
and still more Salvini, have prov ed that not even genius can make 
us forget, though it may for the moment force us ‘to forgive, as 
irritating deficiencies. If Shakespeare, as some critics hold, 
necessarily distorted and obscured by appropriate; and even 
richly appropriate, methods of decoration, why, so much the 
worse for Shakespeare. But this is not the case. When the 
first fever of sartorial splendour and archeological pedantry 
passes away, we shall doubtless arrive at a happy mean of 
VOL, XII. ¥ 
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illustrative decoration. If Shakespeare presents some difficulties 
which no scenic devices can quite overcome,—as in his faiay sce 

and battle scenes —the great majority of the pictures he suggests 
are such as, with our modern resources, we can easily realize 
That the public should take a vivid interest anc | delicht in suel 
realizations, even if a little too ostentatious, is neither to b 


wondered at nor to be deplored. What is to be deplored, thoug! 
not to be wondered at, is that it should be content to see so littl 
of Shakespeare, and that little so imperfectly acted. 

“So little of Shakespeare !” the reader may exclaim. “Hay 
you not just been pointing out that Shakespeare is the most 
popular dramatist of the day?” I admit my mistake—lI should 
have said that two or three plays of Shakespeare are used as a 
groundwork for the most popular entertainments of the day 
The received Shakespearean canon includes some three dozen 
plays. Of these our great Shakespearean manager, Mr. Irving 
has given us eight in ten years: Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, 
Richard ITI. .. Merchant of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, Much Ado 
about Nothing, and Twelfth Night. Another actor aspires to 
legitimate renown ; surely he will seek it by ” rally “reviving ’ 
some play which has too long lain in cold obstruction. Nay 
he has vowed a vow, and we shall have nothing but Hamlet 
An American actress wishes to put a crown to her popular 
achievements, and a few more months of Romeo and Juliet are 
the inevitable result. It is quite natural that Mr. Wilson Barrett 
should choose what has come to be regarded as the diploma- 
piece of the legitimate actor, and that Miss Mary Anderson 
should essay the part which, of all others, offers the greatest 
temptations to youth, beauty, and talent; but the fact remains 
that the theatrical public of the day knows only one corner, so to 
speak, of Shakespeare’s genius—far less than was known to the 
unsophisticated frequenters of Sadlers’ Wells twenty-five years 
ago. 

And this corner they know superficially, unlovingly, unappre- 
ciatively. It is, of course, neither to be expected nor desired that 
the great public should be learned in editions and readings, though 
they might have enough rough-and-ready criticism to reject the 
meaningless misprints of the first folio when pedantically pre- 
sented as improvements on the received text. What is much to 
be desired is that they should, for example, have some conception 
of the value and beauty of Shakespearean verse. Without this 
how can any one have more than the faintest glimmering of the 
true beauty of such a poem as Romeo and Juliet? Yet it is 
probably no exaggeration to say that out of an average audience 
not one man in a hundred is in the least put about when an 
actor mangles every third line he speaks. Our ears have lost the 
habit of following the poet’s numbers, and we are content to 
have exquisite poetr y spoken as bad prose. Lord Lytton scarcely 
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goes too far when he calls the speaking of blank verse “a lost 
art.” It is to be said, to Mr. lrving’s credit, that he usually secures 


commonplace correctness in his productions—insists, that is to 
say, that a ten-syllable line shall contain ten syllables, and not 


eight or twelve, according to the whim of the actor. But not 
even he has any conception of the art of musical delivery, while 


Miss Terry chants her verses with an emphasis on every mono- 
syllable, reminding one of Churchill’s lines about Moody :— 
“* Con] I n. pl position, adverb. join 
To sta new vigour on the nervous line: 


In mon llables his thunders roll, 


He, s t, and, we, ye, they fright the soul, 


Miss Anderson, as a rule, comes as near a just delivery of English 
decasyllabies as any one on the stage, and I conclude from Lord 
Lytton’s criticism of her Juliet that she must have corrected 
one or two defects into which the nervousness of the first night 
no doubt betrayed her; but her supporters played such pranks 
with Shakespeare’s prosody as might have tortured the least 
sensitive ear, yet did not in the least disturb the equanimity 
either of the audience or of the critics. This insistence on 
syllables and quantities may seem petty, but in the sphere of 


poetry the aphorism de minimis non curat lex has no applica- 
tion; and even if the matter were smaller in itself, it would still 
be significant of much. An audience which can tolerate a false 


note in every second phrase of the Moonlight Sonata, cannot be 
either intelligently familiar with it beforehand or sensitively alive 
to its influence as it proceeds. 

The fact is,—and here we come to the root of the matter,—both 
the representation and the appreciation of Shakespeare require 
an apprenticeship which, in the present phase of theatrical life, 
neither actors nor audiences have any opportunity of going 
through. We may or may not regret the “palmy days” of the 
drama, but it is certain that the abolition of the patent theatres 
marked the abolition, for a time at least, of those conditions 
which alone could keep Shakespeare healthily alive on the stage. 
What, then, were those conditions? In the first place, an infinitely 
narrower, or rather more concentrated public, a public habituated 
to the theatre in the sense that it knew every actor in the com- 
pany and every play in the repertory, yet not rendered callous 
and captious by the inordinate amount of theatre-going which he 
must endure who would keep pace with the drama of to-day ; 
and, in the second place, bodies of actors accustomed to play 
together, trained, not in long runs of farce and melodrama, but in 
rapid alternations of parts, principally poetic, and, in short, accli- 
matized from their noviciate onwards to a high Shakespearean 
atmosphere, instead of being snatched up to it, breathless and 
bewildered, on the wings of a “ special engagement.” 

Charles Lamb may be taken as a typical playgoer of the 
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palmy days—not, certainly, an average playgoer, but one who 
possessed in the highest perfec tion the em ledge and enthusias 
which hundreds of others shared in a minor degree. His wh 
mind had been given to the study of a certain school, or rat! 
of two schools, of dramatic writing—the poetic drama of th 
Elizabethans, and the post-Restoration comedy. Allhis tl 
experience had tended to familiarize him with the met 3 of 
acting appropriate to these two schools. He knew the classi 
repertory scene by scene and speech by speec! \ l 
emphasis jarred on his ear like a squeaking slate-pen mui 
a misinterpreted scene, a misconceived characti H 
beginning of his exquisite paper on “Some of the O \ 
written in 1822—a passage from which, making 
ance for illusions of memory, we learn that t 
then already set in. “The casual sight of an old Play 
says, “which I picked up the other day,—lI knov 

chance it was preserved so long,—tempts me to call t 
few of the Players who make the principal fic ) 
presents the cast of parts in the Twelfth Night at D> 
Lane Theatre two-and-thirty yearsago. There is something 
touching in these old remembrances. They make us think 
we once used to read a Play Bill—not, as now peradv 
singling out a favourite performer, and casting a negli 
over the rest; but spelling out every 
mutes and servants of the scene:—when it was a matt 
small moment to us whether Whitfield or Packer took 

of Fabian; when Benson and Burton and Phillimore—nan 
small account—had an importance beyond what we 
content to attribute now to the time’s best act ) 
by Mr. Barrymore.’— What a full Shakespearean sound it can 
how fresh to memory arise the image and the mann 
the centle actor!” Will “Orsino, Mr. Terriss,” carry 
Shakespearean sound to the ear of any man now living 


name, GOwndD to tv 


he chance, thirty years hence, upon one of the elegant Lyceum 
programmes of to-day? Will any one in 1914 celebrat 
praises of “ Malvolio, Mr. Henry Irving,” with the raj 


oratitude wherewith Lamb descants on Bensle y’s performan 
the part? Mr. Irving, no doubt, will have his panegyrists thirty 
years hence, though they will scarcely - single out his Mal 
to dwell upon ; but it may be doubted whether one ina th 
4 


of the Lyceum spectators Can even faintly conce ive the nature 
of those subtle reminiscences of keen intellectual pleasure con- 


veyed to Lamb’s mind by the full Shakespearean sound of “ Orsino, 
by Mr. Barrymore.” The playgoers of to-day may enlarge to their 
grandsons in the twentieth century on the rare Robertsonian 


ring of “ Polly Eccles, Miss Marie Wilton,” but they do en 
suffic ‘lently understand and love the poet of Twelfth Night 
to know what Lamb meant by a “full Shakespearean sound.” 1 
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am inclined to think that more of the genuine enthusiasm sur- 
vives in the provinces than in London; at least, I have often 
noticed in provincial audiences that alertness of appreciation 
which Mr. Edwin Booth describes as a characteristic of the 
American public, and the lack of which in London he deplored. 


It is not many years since the old Haymarket company, and 
one or two other excellent combinations, were still giving ad- 
mirable performances of the classic drama (Shakespeare, Gold- 


smith, Sheridan, etc.) in the provinces. Whoever has seen 
Compton as Touchstone, and Chippendale as Adam, has seen 
the perfection of Shakespearean comedy, almost rivalled, indeed, 


by the same two actors’ perionmnanis of the Gravedigger and 
Polonius, which must be remembered by many London play- 
coers. It is noteworthy, bv the way, that the one scene in the 
late revival of Much Ado about Nothing, which was played with 
really memorable excellence, was the quarrel of Leonato and 
Antonio with Don Pedro and Claudio, into which Mr. Howe, 
last remnant of the old Haymarket, managed, by his admirable 
performance of Antonio, to breathe a spark of the genuine 
Shakespearean 

The audiences of Lamb's day were, of course, not all Lambs: 
but there were so many who shared his enthusiasm, and in part 
his knowledge, that they might be trusted to leaven the mass 
and infuse into.any average audience a spirit of soundly critical 
appreciation. Lamb, may be sure, was not alone in his care 
as to “whether Whitfield or Packer took the part of Fabian”; 
how many playgoers of to-day know who is playing Horatio 
at the Princess’s, or even Mercutio at the Lyceum? Of those 
who know, how many have taken the trouble to consider whether 
the part is well or ill-played? And of those who have taken so 
much pains, how many have the knowledge required to form a 
valid opinion? Most us can tell a good Bob Briarley or Sam 
Gerridge when we see him, for we have but to compare the copy 
with the type as known to us in real life; but which of us has 
known Mercutio, a creature of another world than ours, speaking, 
moving, and thinking according to laws remote from our ex- 


perience ? Not one of us can really have studied and mastered 
these laws, as did the audiences of a century ago, of whose 
theatrical life at least « bere was passed in an atmosphere of 
poetic, or would-be poetic, idealism. The dullest tragedy of the 
veriest Grub Street poetaster afforded better training in the 
technique of Shakespearean drama than our generation can 
receive from Fédora or The Silver King; but Shakespeare was 
the great professor in his own school, and by constantly listening 
to his numbers men ac juired a true ear for their melody. I take 
down at haphazard a volume of Genest, and, opening it at its first 
page, find that in the season 1777-78 the following fourteen 
plays of Shakespeare were performed at Drury Lane :—Haulet, 
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Richard ITT. Merchant of Venice, Henry IV. (parts I. and II.) 


. ’ 


Measure for Measure, Kk vng John, T’ welfth NN’ ight, Macbeth, Much 
Ado about Nothing, Cymbeline, Merry Wives of Windsor, Tem- 
pest, and Romeo and Juliet. Covent Garden in the same season 
presented Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, Much Ado about Nothi 
Merchant of Venice, Othello, Richard I1]., As You Like It, Mach 
and Henry V. Thus half the works of Shakespeare were p 
formed in that one season, and any playgoer who attended hal 


the Shakespearean first-nights saw more of the poet’s works tha 
he who has attended all the Shakespearean first-nights at 
Lyceum for the past ten years. Must not the public of that di 
have stood to Shakespeare in a relation ten times more inti 


and sympathetic than can be brought 
tuous and scholarly revivals ? 

I am not regretting the patent theatres, any 1 J 
the Globe and Fortune of Burbage and Alleyn. 1 
its merits in its day, but in this vast London, 
free competition, it would be at once anachroni . | 
We have gained, in my opinion, infinitely m | A 
lost by the abolition of theatrical monopolies. But th 
nevertheless been a distinct and sensible loss, mainly in th 
cline of the true Shakespearean spirit among actors and audienc 

A century ago, and less, the theatrica 
tively homogeneous. There were two or three theat nt 
to their well-accustomed audiences two or three well-defin 
forms of dramatic art—tragedy or poetic melodrama, 
and farce. Now our heterogeneous public is di cted 
tween some thirty theatres which present the most het 
geneous bills of fare: tragedy, poetic melodrama, sensa 
drama, domestic drama, comedy (French and English ta 
(French and English), comedy-drama, vaudeville, burles 
extravaganza, opera-boufie, etc., etc., etc. What wonder | 
actors who generally make the round of all these forms should 
fail to master the principles of one very difficult phase of thei: 
art, in which they can have, at the best, only a very narrow 
perience! What wonder that the public, with its attention frit 
tered away between the melody of Offenbach, the humour of 
Byron, and the pathos of Sardou, should fail to acquire a sensitive 
taste for the melody, the humour, and the pathos of Shakespear: 

sut the transition from homogeneity to heterogeneity is the 
recognized process of evolution. “At present we are in a state of 
chaos, or slowly emerging therefrom. As time goes on, a new 
order will replace the ol id, and then, perhaps, Shakespeare will 
again find a sympathetic public—nv: the whole theatrical public, 
as of old, but a special public large enough to support a special 
school of acting. 

It is not my purpose to forecast, however vaguely, the means 
by which such a resuit may be attained. P rophecy in things 
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theatrical is always dangerous, and in this case I dare not venture 
beyond the merest outline of what is, I will not say probable, but 
not impossible. Surely, then, it is not impossible that we should 
one day possess a theatre in which not Shakespeare alone, but 
several of his great contemporaries, may afford the staple enter- 
tainment; in which all his plays which are by any mene 
actable may stand upon the permanent repertory, ready to be 
revived, with careful and appropriate, though not menpenene 
appointments, at a few weeks’ notice ; in which no unbroken 
runs shall be tolerated, even the most asteoniven production being 
‘as at the Francais) repeated not more than three or four times 
a week; in which the company shall so far as possible be perma- 
nent, which means that they must undergo an adequate appren- 
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ticeship in their peculiar form of art ; and, finally, in which some ‘i 
sacrifice of immediate uniary profit to an artistic cand may a 
not be altogether out of the question. Such a theatre, were it 1 
possible, would quickly educate its public, and that no seanty \ 
one. It should carry out on a vastly gi reater scale what Mr. 
Phelps attempted so bravely in his semi-provincial corner at 

Clerkenwell. No private capitalist, it is clear, and least of all 

a modern actor-manag: likely to make any effort of the kind ; 

but is it inconceivable that some larger or smaller confraternity 

of wealthy art-lovers might one day find in the first place plea- 

sure, in the second place a moderate profit, in organizing such 

an institution? Jask the question, and hazard no answer. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 








THE NOVELS OF FRANCES HODGSON 
BURNETT 


[. 

Mrs. Burnett’s literary career has been hitherto | 
steady advance. She began with little more than the power 
sprightly narrative, and a certain pleasant humorousn Sh 
has gradually acquired genuine pathos, tenderness tr 
pei ene strenoth free from violence, and an excel 
literary style. Her course has been an unvaried ascent 
may fairly hope that she will go on ascending 

Of her first stories—republished in . England without her 
mission—I will not speak in detail. ioe are brisk and rath 
flippant, and they are disfigured by hasty writing and by 
flavour which I do not know how else to characterise than 
a flavour of cheap ladies’ journalism. I mention them only t 
note Mrs. Burnett’s progress from these unhopeful beginnings 
to work of a completely different character. One collection of 
stories, however, stands on a different footing, havine been 
the preface tells us, “prepared and revised for publication in 
book form under her own supervision.’ These stories, then 
may fairly be regarded as Mrs. Burnett’s serious beginnings, and 
as such deserve a somewhat closer examination. The sh 


stories of a novel-writer have a special interest for the critic. 
They may be as slight as you will, but they are straws th: 


show the w ay of the wind. Mrs. Burne tt’s volume contains eight 
stories, “ Surly Tim,” “ Le Monsieur de la petite Dame,” “Smetl 
urstes, “One Day at Arle,” “Esmeralda,” “ Mére Giraud’s Little 


Daughter, ”“ Lodusky,” and “Seth” >and taking r the eight together 
we may find in them the germs of much, perhaps of most that has 
followed. “ Surly Tim ” belongs entirely to that Lancashire lift 

and speech which Mrs. Burnett has used in her best — 
novel, and though the action of “Seth” takes place in America, 
the actors are north- -country English mining folk, and the hits 
belongs, like “Surly Tim,” to the same group as “That Lass o 
Lourie’s” and “Teaworth’s.” Of the dialect, a south-country 
reader can but say that it appears identical with that e mployed by 

the indigenous story-teller. The sentiment, however, has a little 

touch of self. consciousness, a certain exaggeration of patience on 
the part of humble suffering, which is nearer akin to Dickens and 
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the “ domestic ” drama than to Mrs. Gaskell and Charlotte Bronté. 
This likeness to Dickens, slight as it is, suggests the American 
origin of the story; since, strangely enough, Dickens, that 
Londoner of the Londoners, has impressed his manner more 
strongly upon American than upon English fiction. 

“One Day at Arle” bears the same relation to “Sylvia’s Lovers” 
that “Surly Tim” and “Seth” bear to “ Mary Barton” and “ North 
and South.” Itisa likeness not of imitation, still less of plagiarism, 
but of point of view and tone of thought. The story is, in its way, 
both strong and tragic. Perhaps it is hypercritical to say that 
it would have been really stronger if less emphasis had been laid 
upon the heroine’s physical strength and unusual circumstances 
ff life. In person and character she distinctly foreshadows the 
Joan of “ That Lass o’ Lourie’s.” = was young enough to have 
been girlish, but she was not girlish in the least. The tall, lithe, 


well knit figure was braced against the doorpost with a tense sort 
of strength ; her handsome face was just at this time as dark and. 
hard in expression as if she had been a woman with years of 
bitter life behind her ; her handsome brows were knit, her lips 


were set ; from head to foot she looked unyiel ding ak stern of 


] Ur] « se.” 


“Le Monsieur de la tite Dame ”’ and “ Mére Giraud’s Little 
Daughter” descend from another line of that mingled ancestry 
which has helped to make the new American novel, The scene 


and the methods of “ Le Monsieur de la petite Dame” are alik« 
French ; but its incidents and its moral are rather inversions of 
the French. The heroine is a representative figure, drawn in 

uutline, of a whole school of modern heroines. “She was a 
ehil lishly small and slight creature, the kind of woman to touch 
one with suggestions of hel} ess and lack of will; and yet 
notwithstanding this, a celebrated painter, a shrewd, worldly wise 
old fellow, who had painted her portrait, complained that he was 
not satisfied with it, because he had failed to do justice to ‘the 
obstinate endurance in her eye.’” “Since her marriage Bertha 
had become a little mor sania and therefore a little 
more interesting.” That last phrase might almost belong to a 
satire. There are one or two traces in this story of the worse 
earlier manner, for instance: “Bertha pointed to a wide lounge 
of the pouf order.” And on the opposite page stands this sentence 
belonging so markedly to the new development: “When Mademoi- 
selle de Castro chose to rake the embers of her seventy years, 
many a lively coal discovered itself among the ashes,” 

In Smethurstes, a story standing quite alone in Mrs. Burnett’s 
work, that resemblance to Dickens which was just traceable in 
“Surly Tim,” is developed almost to the point of parody. 
“Smethurstes ” is a waxwork show; Smethurst, the proprietor, 
tells his own story in a cockney dialect, and shows himself soft- 
hearted, sentimental, deserving, and, in a grotesque and humbly 
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domestic manner, heroic and pathetic. The story lacks, in short, 
nothing of Dickens but those sapreme touches, which have their 
root, deeper down than manner, in idiosyncracy. We may and 
do say: “ Dickens might have. W rritten it,” we only fail to say, 
‘None but Dickens could have written it.” How far it is well 
for herself that an author should produce imi 
deliberate, may be a matter of question. The imitation 
perhaps safest when most deliberate. On the other hand. | 
are few authors whose manner is at once so insidiously inf 
and so detrimental in its infection as that of Dickens: and we 
may fairly rejoice that no second story of Mr: 

folloy Vet dso close ly mahis footateps. “ Meére Giraud’s Littl Daughter. 
though French, has points of likeness to “Esmeralda,” which mak: 
it convenient to speak 0 f the two together. Both are studies « 
an unwise and resolute mother’s endeavour to make a 
of her rustic daughter, but the one is tragedy and the 
comedy, Both have a truer ring and—I venture to say it even 
of “ Esmeralda ’’—a stronger pathos th n “One Day at Arle” an 
Surly Tim.” These stories are the work of writ who ] 
learned how to write. They are not merely so many pag 
filled with so much narration, dialocue, and description. Thi 
are artistic wholes, in which the form, the length, the } ) 
are conditioned by laws of hiteater which, perhaps, we reade1 
neither formtlate nor understand, but the observance of whic! 
gives us a real pleasure. 

“ Esmeralda ” strikes a new vein, the vein wl 0’ 
mind, yielded some of Mrs. Burnett’s best and most characteristic 
wor k. The essence of all this work is the cont rast between th 
simple-minded Arcadianism of Carolina and the self-conscious, 
self-analytic civilisation of Paris or ee York. Asin “Surly 


Tim” and “ Smethurstes,’ the story is told by one of its characte1 
and the regen of the cniahee forms a coloured medium 
through which we behold events and aa The teller of t 
tale is “a Frenchman, a teacher of languages, and a poor man 
.. and my wife a copyist of great picture s, selling her copies 
at small prices.” Through the eyes of this Parisian couple we 


see the group that forms the centre of the story, the North 
Carolina father, mother, and daughter. They are first observed 
in the Louvre. “The father was a person undersized and elderly. 
His face was tanned and seamed as if with years of rough out- 
door labour; the effect produced upon him by his clothes was 
plainly one of actual suffering, both physical and mental. His 
stiff hands refused to meet the efforts of his gloves to fit 
them ; his body shrank from his garments; if he had not been 
pathetic he would have been ridiculous. But he was rege 
lt was evident he was not so attired of his own free will, that 
only a er nature, inured by wn. custom to discomfort, 
sustained him ; that he was in the gallery under protest, that he 
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did not understand the paintings, and that they perplexed and 
overwhelmed him.” His daughter resembled him in “ the strong 


element of incongruousness 
was set at defiance, and she 
in dumb uninterestedness. 


woman, with an ungrace?: 


by which “the richness of her dress 
sat staring at the picture before her 
‘The mother comes, “ a small, angry 
tivure, and a keen brown eye. . 


The mother was not quite so wholly untaught as the other two, 


but she was more objection 
The Americans take rooms 


ble. 


in the same house with the French 


‘ouple ; the wife gives drawing lessons to Esmeralda. By degrees 


Ksmeralda grows fond of 
farming people ; iron was | 
made wealthy. “We didn 
father. . . . ‘Mother, says 
home, an’ you go an’ enjoy 
ind you're useder to town 
But “mother” had been 
marriage was broken off, an 
VDesmarres becomes greatly 
thought and speech, “ ‘Ii 
has its subtleties. One 
idea, sometimes even a bo 
ness. As you say, howev: 
their remarkable country. 
‘limaxes through a grave a 
father one day meets Desm 
he wished to address me. . 
the moment I was covered 
English, and flattered mys 
did not understand. = 


my mind that the word vy 


nally discovered to be 
his friendly neighbour tha‘ 
you think as Mis’ Dimar 
to step in fur Esmeraldy, 
bourly way ? Esmeraldy 

I hain’t been sosherble wit 


it seems like I kinder least 


ier, and tells her story. ‘They were 


scovered on their land, and they were 
want to leave home, neither me nor 
he, ‘let me an’ Esmeraldy stay at 
r tower. You’ve had more schoolin’ 


ways, havin’ lived in ‘ Lizabethville.’ 
xorable ; Esmeralda’s engagement of 
ere they were in Paris. Mademoiselle 
iterested in Esmeralda, her ways of 
not a Common argot, she said; ‘ it 
inually finds somewhere an original 
ot which startles one by its poimted 
it belongs only to the Americans, and 
. Frenchman can only arrive at its 
| occasionally a tedious search.” The 
rres on the stairs. “He stopped, as if 
‘How-dy?’ he said. I confess that at 
th confusion. I, who was a teacher of 
that 1 wrote and spoke it fluently, 


nediately, however, it flashed across 
as a species of salutation (which | 


ease). The ex-farmer confides to 
he is solitary and ill at ease. “‘ Do 
+7 ° » ‘p > 
ould mind it, if now an’ then I was 
set a little just in a kinder neigh- 
ys, She says you're so sosherble, and 
no one fur a right smart spell. And 
r arter it. You’ve no idea, Mister, 


how lonesome a man can git when he hankers to be sosherble, an’ 


hain’t no one to be sosherbl 


le with. Mother, she says, ‘Go out on 


the Champs Elizy and promenard, an’ I’ve done it, but someways 
it don’t seem to reach the x Pr I don't seem to get sosherble 
with no one I’ve spoke to, maybe through us speakin’ different 
languages, an’ not comin’ to a understandin’. I’ve tried it loud, 


an’ Pve arial it low an 
seemed to get on. An if 


encouragin’, but someways we never 
Mis’ Dimar wouldn’t take no os 


at me a- -droppin’ in, I feel as if I should be sorter uplifted, if 


she’d only allow it once a 


We eC kk, or even tewer . 
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The lover for Caroline by-and-by appears in Paris, and “ mother” 
has to give way. It is not in the story that lies the charm, no 
even in the telling. It is the humorous opposition of charact 
to character, the tine apprehension of Mion nesses and differene 


that makes “ Esmeralda” in its thirty-seven pages a work of art 
and justifies its readers in foretelling good work from the writer. 
“Lodusky” is less satisfactory. The civilised observers have 
gone to Carolina this time, where they find “Lodusky ” a mer 
savage, beautiful, heartless, inordinately vain, and strong enough 
in personal fascination to draw away a young artist for a little 
time from the New York girl whom he loves. The story suffers 
from a desire to be strong and suggestive and subtle. For 
story to be tray such a desire is as bad as for a man to | 
endeavour to be witty. The comedy of contemporary | 
exhibited on the English stage, is apt to be full of repartee which 
has little other point than its rudeness ; th Ly nten 
porary life, as exhibited by Mr. Henry Jame: his { 
apt to be full of repartee that aims at being very refined, | 
and subtle. Occasionally, even in Mr. James’s hands, th ( 
meaning is so deep, or the subtle innuendo so subtle, that only 
the persons in the story are clever enough to } ve it: and 
the hands of his followers this state of things rather the rul 
than the exception. The reader receives just about as mucl 
satisfaction from this kind of thing as the outsider receives fron 
the interchange in a family circle of “sweet household talk and 
phrases of the hearth.” I do not say that the sins of “ Lodusky 


in this direction are great, but they are perceptible, and in just 
so far as they are perceptible they give a cert: ir of | 
ness and pretension. 

This volume, then, shows mainly, an acquaintance with and 
interest in two subjects. One is the life of English mining and 
manufacturing districts; the other is the contrast between 
primitive ways of life and thought in rustic American province 
and the highly urban civi ilisations of Paris and New York. We 
may further trace a streak of French influe nce, something of tl 
spirit of Dickens, and something of that of H: ary James, together 
with a little survival of a bad earlier style, now happily 
outgrown. 

That “Lass o’ Lourie’s” moves in the Lancastrian field. TT! 
heroine, Joan, is a self-contained young woman, strong and 
enduring. She has been subjected all her life to ill usage. She 
is solitary and uncommunicative. The story is the history 
of her development from a noble savage into a_ noble 
civilised woman. The other characters are well enough drawn 
—more completely indeed than Joan herself, who is rathe! 
an outline sketch in heroic proportions than a finished portrait. 
Two women are placed beside her, in that contrast which 
Mrs. Burnett loves. One of these, “Liz,” an outcast comrade 
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whom Joan befriends, is perhaps the truest picture of such a 


woman in English writte 
enitence. but dies omfort a 
her sic kly Cc ‘hild, the distas 


n fiction. The sorrow which is not 
nd discontent, the indifference towards 
or work, the willingness to throw 


upon another’s shoubiaws the responsibility of her life, and the 


ccompanying unwillingn 
veariness, the we Jlesane : 
nature, which would ite 

rich man’s chil 
haracteristies of a lik 
aithfulness that does mor‘ 





us the true problem of 


man, Anice Barholm, is 
Monsieur de la petit 
quotation. The wome 
n appenteais always exq! 
personality of Mr 
perfume of flowers 
ined; they. are cultivat 
stresses of themselves, a 
Anice iS cood ; but ood! 
lever, as they all are; but 
emarkable. It is their 
ich they produce upon 
ive upon a stage, these 


is 


alwavs with consummat 


Perhaps it, is this theatric 


] 


t other people, her seri 
mprehension of how to 
purely theatric condition. 
[ do not know which st 


’ Lourie’s,” but the nearest 


aman who has raised him 
{ laree ironworks, and 
woman, suffers himself t 
not at all a romantic figui 


to the end. The contrasti 
patient, silent, and gentle, v 


rank. Between them 


| 


more than this, it would 
class, but whit have ni 


there are other matters in 
to do with the main narra 


book. Murdoch, the en 


their costume so signitica 
ndeed, is no complete exai 


to accept that other’s ouidance, the 
tne shall Ww, ge nt tle, self- indul: rent 
en so tenderly cuarded and so safe in 
which are the real and most pathetic 
poor “ Liz,” are reproduced with a 
» than a ream of reports in presenting 
their case. The second contrasting 
the same class as that Bertha in 
this class are small and childlike 

y dressed,—dress is a great factor 
urnett’s heroines,—and surrounded 
their manners are soit, gentle, and 
he ends of their fingers ; alway 
ys resolute, and generally enigmatic. 
is by no means essential. “She is 
is not their cleverness which is so 
rsonality, their influence, the effect 
hers, that is their peculiarity. They 
oung women, and consciously, but 
skill, enact the “leading lady.” 
ality of their existence which makes 
| important. Anice Barholm, 
ple. Her interest in the actual lives 
wish to do good, and her practical 
it, remove her in so far from the 


e Dame,” concerning whom I have given 





y immediately succeeded “ That Lass 
akin to itis “ Haworth’s.” Haworth is 
lf from beggary to the proprietorship 
ho, through his love tor a pee 
rought again to beggary. He : 
he is rough, untaught, half savage 


ig figure is that of a young inventor, 


~ 


ith education and feclings above his 


tands the beautiful, incomprehensible, 
iaultlessly dressed young 
listinetly evil-natured and 


woman, who, in this instance, is 
baneful. Ifthe story contained no 
be a fair novel of the better second 
special distinguishing feature. But 
it, matters which have little enough 
tive, but which make the merit of the 
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eer, has a quaint friendship for the 
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oy twelve-year-old eldest sister of a poor family, the daughte: 
of drunken. apologetic father, and a shrewd, hard-workino 
aie: Kivery sentence concerning Janey Briarley is full of 
humour, that best humour which is, in its essence, a sense of 
true foo ate Dickens may have suggested the spirit in 
which Janey is drawn, but the lines are less caricatured, and the 
colours truer. There is not a note of false idealism, and. just as 


little is there anything of the more misleading, because more 
credible, false realism which is the stumbling-block of the school 
that has succeeded and replaced Dickens. 

“We're i’ trouble ¢ again at our house, ’she said. “ We're allus 
i trouble. If it is na’ one thing, it’s another.” 

Murdoch shut his book, and leaned back upon his pile of 
lumber to listen. He always listened. . 

“What is it this time ?” 

“This toime,” querulously, “this is th’ worst o’ th’ lot. Granny 
Dixon’s come back.” 

“Granny Dixon?” 

Janey shook her head. 

“Tha knaws nowt about her,’ she said. “I niver towd tha 
nowt. She’s my feyther’s grandmother, an’ she’s ower ninety 
years owd, an’ she’s getten money. If it wur na’ fur that no one 
‘ud stond her, but,” with a sigh, “foak canna turn away brass.’ 

There’s no knowin’ how to tak’ her,’ she said; “ yo’ mun 
shout at th’ top of yore voice to mak’ her hear. An’ she wun not 
let nowt go by. She mun hear aw as is goin’. She's out wi 
Mester Hixon at th’ chapel, because she says she conna hear hin ; 
an’ he does it a-purpose. When she wur out wi’ ivery boy else 
she used to say she wur goin’ to leave her br: ass to him, an’ she 
invited him to tea ivvery “night fur a week, an’ had him neh by 
her chair an’ talk. It wur summer toime, an’ I’ve seed him set 
an’ shout wi’ th’ sweat a-pourin’ down his face, an’ his necktie 
aw o one soide, an’ at th’ eend of a week he had a quinsy as 
wur nigh bein’ th’ end o’ him. An’ she nivver forgave him. 
She said as he wur an impident chap as thowt hissen too good 
for his betters.” 

Murdoch promptly expressed his sympathy. 

“T wish tha’d coom up an’ talk to her some day thy sen,” said 
Janey. “It ’ud rest us a bit,’ candidly. “ Yo’ve getten th’ kind 
0’ voice to mak’ foak hear, though yo’ dunnot speak so loud; an’ 
if you get close up to her ear an’ say things slow, yo’d get used 
to it i’ toime.” 

Murdoch does go. Before he reached the house there had been 
borne to him the sound of a voice reading at its highest and 
shrillest pitch, and he had recognised it as Janey’ s. As he entered 
that young person rose panting from her seat, in her eagerness 
almost dropping the graphically illustrated paper she held in her 
hand. 
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“ Eh,” she exclaimed, “ I am glad to see thee. I could na’ ha’ 
stood it mich longer. She would ha’ me read the ‘'T'o-be-con- 
tinyered ’ one, an’ I’ve been at it nigh an hour.” 

Granny Dixon turned on her sharply. 

“What art tha’ stoppin’ fur?” she demanded. “ What’s th’ 


matter wi thee ?” 

Murdoch gave a slight start. The sound was so tremendous 
that it seemed almost impossible that it should proceed from the 
small and shrivelled figure in the armchair. .. . “Tha said he 
wur a workin’ mon,’ she cried, after a pause. “ What did tha 
tell me that theer fur 2?” 

“He’s a workin mon,” said Janey. “ He's getten his work 
cloas on now. Does na tha see them ?” 

“Cloas,” announced the voice again. “Cloas 1deed! A mon is 
na made out 0’ cloas. I’ve seed workin’ men afore i’ my day, an’ 
| know ’em.” 

Then she extended her hand, crooking the forefinger like a 
claw, in a beckoning gesture. 

“Coom tha here,” she commanded, “and set thysen down to 
talk to me.” 

She gave the order in the manner of a female potentate, and 
Murdoch obeyed her with a sense of overpowering fascination. 

‘“Wheer art thou fro ?” she demanded. 

He made his reply. “From America,” as distinct as possible, 
and was relieved to find that it reached her at once. 

“’Merica,” she repeated. “I’ve heard of ’Merica often enow. 
That’s wheer th’ blacks live, an’ th’ Indians. I knowed a young 
chap as went theer, an’ th’ Indians scalped him. He went theer 
because I would na ha’ him. It wur when I wur a lass.” 

She paused a moment, and then said the last words over again, 
nodding her head with a touch of grim satisfaction. 

“ He went theer because I would na’ ha him. It wur when |] 
wur a lass.” 

“A Fair Barbarian” and “ Louisiana,’ are stories of a volume 
each. Each deals with the incongruity between a young girl from 
remote parts and her new surroundings; each is genuinely witty ; 
but here the likeness ends. Fundamentally the two stories are as 
the poles asunder. They come from unlike strains of thought, so 
unlike that we might even wonder to find them moods of the 
same mind. 

English fiction has been invaded by a shoal of young American 
girls, all fabulously pretty, generally magnificent as to their attire, 
of surprising manners, and perfect self-possession. This phalanx 
was headed by Mr. James's Daisy Miller, who still remains the 
most eminent of her kind. Among her followers is Miss Octavia 
Bassett, the “fair barbarian heiress,” from Nevada, who appears 
suddenly in an ultra conservative little English village, and starts 
it from its propriety. The little volume, which contains the 
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whole history of Octavia’s experiences in Stowbridge, is full 


excellent comedy. It is bright from beginning to end, and 
the rare merit of almost faultless construction. In lightness 
touch and pleasant readableness it may compare on equal terms 
with the brightest of French short stories, or with Mr. Henry 


James’s “ Benvolio.” In literary finish it falls a little lower, but 
the style is finished enough for the matte | 


*' and very tar an Ci 
“Haworth’s.” It is more sparkling and more facile than M 
Howell’s, and it has not a suggestion of anything too ious fo) 
the age of a school-girl. It is the lightest of innocent comedy. 
But when we have read it through we find a flavour left behind 
as of sawdust and ashes. What is the matter with “A Fa 
Barbarian ” that it should leave this dryness in our moutl lt 


is not the dryness of dulness ; it is the same dry upa 
the sense of moral repulsion) which comes upon us when 
read a comedy of Congreve, or even when we have s 
School for Scandal. It is a vague feeling that nothing 
world is much worth caring about, and that nothing is, 
much cared about. “A Fair Barbarian,” like these comedi 

no kindliness and no depth, and by natural consequence 1 | 
respect towards others, no real politeness. No deeper disco! 
ever presented to us than that between Miss Octavia’s Pari 
gown, with its countless yards of real lace and its countless loo} 
of pale flowered ribbon, and the sixteen dresses of limp whit 
muslin, made all alike by the Stowbridge dressmakei It re: 
seems to us while we read that it matters quite as much whet! 
Lucia Gaston learns to cut her dresses elegantly and a h 
hair becomingly, as whether she marries Mr. Burmistoune. This 
lack of tenderness is the more remarkable and the more to 
regretted, because it is precisely this very quality of tenderness 
which distinguishes Mrs. Burnett as a writer of the new America 
school. She, at least, can, when she will, be brilliant without 
coldness, and incisive without cynicism. 

In “ Louisiana” this characteristic charm of tenderness perfum: 
the whole atmosphere. The outline of Louisiana’s story is noi 
very different from that of Octavius. Again the heroine is, like 
Ksmeralda, the untaught maiden of Carolina, thrown among 
cultured people from cities. But the reader does not, this time, 
employ himself solely in watching this girl through the eyes of 
an observer. There are comments on the observer too. In de- 
scribing the lady whose foolish and motiveless trick forms the axis 
of the story, a few sharp sentences occur which come home ver} 
sympathetically to the student of modern fiction. “She had 
been used to people who continually had their eyes open to any- 
thing peculiar and interesting in human nature, who were enrap- 
tured by the discovery of new types of men, women, and emotions. 
So it was natural that having become interested in the general 


friendly fashion of dissecting every scrap of human nature, within 
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reach, she had followed more illustrious examples and become 


very critical on the subject of types herself.” “<T am sure you 


will find a great. deal of material here,’ she w rote ; ‘you see how I. 


have fallen a victim to that dreadful habit of looking on every- 
thing in the light of material. A man is no longer a man, he is 


“material” ; sorrow is not sorrow, joy is not joy—it is “ material.” 
There is something rather u “ ghoulish’ ‘in it. J wonder if ana- 


tomists look at people’ s bodies as we do at their minds, and if to 
them — one is a “subj fis 

This lady, Olivia Ferrol, meets the pretty, untaught Louisiana 
at. a sort of hydropathic establishment, looks upon her as a 
‘subject,’ and tries experiments with hone Dressing her in 
Parisian clothes she presents her to her literary and critical 
brother, who finds her wonderfully att reghive, Louisiana’s new 
friends are brought unawares into contact with her home and 


father, and both seem to them ludicrous. Discovery follows. 
Louisiana breaks away from her town friends and returns to her 
father. Here, in the study of the father and daughter, the father 
so ignorant, so conszious of his own ignorance, and so anxious to 


fulfil every possible dream of his more cultivated child, and the 
daughter so sensible to his ten jernes s, so desirous to be made 


happy, and so saddened 3 or own de spite by his every effort, a 
new element enters and vether over powers the familiar 
feature of the contrast ; an L rt new element gives to the book 
its character and its charm. To my own mind “ Louisiana ” is the 
most attractive of all Mrs. Burnett’s stories. It has not the 
range and scope of “ Through One Administration,” but it goes to 
deeper and simpler veins of fee ling ; its pathos 1s genuine and 


irresistible, and it has a certain idyllic perfume which is so rare 
as to be virtually unique in the school to which it belongs. 
‘Louisiana,” for all its North Carolina background, has close 
affinities to the English school of fiction. It is descended from 
George Eliot, and has the novels of William Black among its 
kindred. Its faults of mere circumstantial construction are 
glaring, but in the deeper sort of construction—that which 
depends upon character—it is truthful, and for the sake of 
truthfulness here we find ourselves willing to forgive improbable 
situations. The unpardonable sin is ¢ ommitted in a story when 
we find it easy to believe in the circumstances, and impossible 
to believe in the people. 

If“ Louisiana” is the most attractive, “Through One Administra- 
tion” is indisputably the most important and skilfully written of 
Mrs. Burnett’s works. I have heard it said that it wanders, that 
it does not hold the attention, that the point of interest shifts, 
I can only say that I fail to find these faults in it. It is perhaps 
a little slower in its whole course than was inevitable; to take 
an analogy from the concert room, one may say that the tempo 
would have borne quickening ; and to say this is, to the minds 
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of many readers, to find grave fault. But the time is evenly 
measured—there is no haste here and slackness here—and the 
music is well composed and clearly played. To me the novel 
appears an almost perfectly successful piece of work, in which 
nearly every sentence and incident has its place as part of an 
artistic whole, whilst most of these parts have also a separate 
and individual worth of their own. 

“ Through One Administration” belongs to the school of fiction 
which finds its materials less in sudden and violent events than 
in subtleties of mental relation. Such subtleties are best dis- 
played by persons of complex character, whose emotions are 
comparatively well controlled, and whose ways of life leave them 
a good deal of leisure to think about themselves and their 


neighbours ; in short, by persons living in the wealthier and 
more cultured class of an artificial and elaborate society. This 
field of society has always attracted the attention of Mrs 


Burnett and furnished her with materials, but they have always 
been the materials for a contrast. She d 
within the pale, and take the enclosure, for the tune, for th 
world. She is always bringing in a figure from outside 
conversely leading out some tamed « lenizen to hola the w 
natural life ke am 

And if in “ Through One Administration” she appears 

this less, she at least ke eps constantly present to us the sei 
the enclosure is artificial, and that only artificial natures (if the 
expression may be allowed) can move freely in it. And shi 
never lets us forget that there are, below the surface smoothness, 
such things as sincere feelings running in a straight channe 
without pause or divergence, and that in a nature of iny value 
there are such elements as str uggle and self-conquest 


ioes now iI and move 


Such L passage as this, though its ‘ineliad is almost identica 

with that of Mr. Henry James, i is full of a passion for which wi 
may search his work in vain :— 

“ Aones, I never thought of this; | don’t know how it has 
come about. I never meant to spe ak. Almost the worst of it 


is that my power over myself is gone, and that it has even 
come to this, that 1 am speaking when I meant to be silent. 
Don’t look at me. I don’t know what it all means. All my lie 


has been so different—it is so unlike me—that I say to mysell 


that it cannot be true. Perhaps it is not. I never believed in 
such things. I don’t think I believe now. I don’t know what 
it means, I say, or whether it will last, and if it is not only a 
sort of illness that I shall get better of. I am trying with all 
my strength to believe that—and to get better—but while it 
lasts i 

“Go on,” said Agnes in a hushed voice. 

Bertha threw out her hands and wrung them, the pretty baubles 
she had not removed when she undr essed jangling on her wrists. 












































“Tt is worse for me than for any one else,” 


worse! It is not fair. 


“You think,” 

“ Get over it!” she cried. 
have said to myself that | 
thousand times? I must get 
and be sentimental over # 
myself. No one could say 
cannot bear it, and I ns or 
lon't. And sometimes the t 


you can't get over, and it driv 


“But what ?” said Agnes 
Her hands dropped away 
“Tf I tell you this,” she s: 
[ think I am going to tell it 
torture of it will be a sort 
‘comes to me that I may get 
n time and be lost for eve. 
ll the rest is nothing—noth 
ternity, the anguish and th 
might not be taken away. 
@ Oh,” cried Agnes, “ I can 
“You can believe it,” said 
~cannot.” “That has 
tirst—that he rested me. S 
everish restless way we hav 


f we dare not stop, and of re 


onoend. Weare all intr 
‘all it being analytical and c 


wishes one could stop think 


ae LSet 


was not like that, and he 
life seem more simple.” 
end, there never will be. 


| truth ? One may call it what one likes, and make it as pathetic 
} and as tragic and hopeless as words can paint it, but it is only 
: the old miserable undignifie d story of a woman who is married 
] ind who cares for a man who is not her husband.” 
: Again we feel the fresh winds of the outer world in such 
Ba as this of the hard-headed yet warm-hearted Senator 
4 Blundell—a speech worth quoting, if only by way of corrective 
: appendix to the well-known sketch of Senator Ratcliffe in 
‘Democracy.” 
“The biggest fool of all,” he said, “is the fool who takes every 






man for a knave. 
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I was not prepared for it. 
sure it was not true; I can’t understand it! 
true or not, while it lasts, Agnes, just while it lasts ay 
she hid her face again, and the 
and gold jangled more merrily than ever. 
said Agnes, “that you will get over it.” 
must 


yver it. 
» me more than I say to myself. I 


ught comes tome thatit is a thing 


u that you may despise me. 


co te 
iicCil J 


ection and retrospection, and we 
ver. One gets so tired of it. One 
ng and know less—or more. He 


ted me. 


Do you think I do not see the bitter 


Do they think a country like this can be run 
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“ Worse, 
I was so 
But whether it is 
And 


bangles and serpents of silver 


she cried. 





How often do you suppose that I 
get over it? How many 

ls it a thing to trifle with 
is a degradation I don’t spare 
ut I don’t—I don’t—lI 


over it, | 


5 


3 me mad, but—but—— 
m her face. 
reathlessly, “you will despise me. 


The 
punishment. When the thought 
er it, that it will go out of my life 
know that « compared to that 
and that I could bear it for an 
ame and the bitterness if only it 
[ can believe it——” 
“you? Yes. But I 
en his power over me from the 
imes I have been so tired of the 
. constantly amusing ourselves as 
oning and wondering and arguing 


lieve it- 
rtha. hlercely ; 


That was it. He made 


Knd!” said Bertha, “ there is no 
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for a century by liars and thieves? ‘There have been liars and 
thieves, but not enough to bring it to a standstill; and that seems 
to argue that there has been an honest man or so to keep a hand 
on their throats. When there are none left—well, it won’t be so 
safe to belong to the nation as it is to-day, in spite of all that ; 
bad in it.” 

The weakness of the book, as it seems to me, lies in an 
erroneous stating of the proportionate terms. The main propo- 
sition stands thus: Tredennis failed to follow the first motion of 
his love towards Bertha immediately tin he had realised it: ame 
could make no move towards him, and. lacking the assurance of 
his love, married another man; therefore she was unh: app’ ie 
both their lives were spoiled. So much we can, without any 
creat stretch of credulity, grant. But when the element of 
Richard Amory’s worthlessness is introduced, and when we feel 
it insinuated to us, ever so faintly, that the resulting unhappiness 
of his wife, from this cause also, was the fault of Colonel Tredennis 


we find our sense of logic protesting. It is not and cannot be 
the duty of a man to pursue his suit to a young girl because she 
may otherwise chance to give herself to some undesirable suito! 
as yet non-existent. Rather might a modest man, especially in 


the case of a girl so attractive as Bertha Herrick, perceive a duty 
in the other direction, and hold himself bound to withdraw, in 
hope of finding some worthier husband. 


The logical problem of the story lies in Bertha’s dealing with 
her own feelings and actions, with the possibility or impossibility 
of a happy ending for her. The swiftly-increasing degradation 
of her husband’s nature imports—a new factor—almost a new 


problem. We are left at the end with a feeling of sad and irre- 
mediable complexity, and a conviction, such as Teal life often 


enough brings us, that a knot so manifold as this is beyond all 
human untying, and that Death’s is the only sword strong enough 
to cut it. Of such a book the has ty critic says that it is form- 
iess. But we cannot fairly complain of the absence from a work 


of art of qualities which were not in the artist’s intention: wt 


must only complain that in his intention he misunderstands th 
laws of his art. How far the e presentation of an epi sode lacking 
completion—perhaps in its nature incapable of completion—can 
be held to fulfil the artistic law, is a = stion brought before us 
by every second contemporary novel. My own opinion I hav 
indicated already in speaking of “ Louisiana.” The most im 


portant matter is truth of feeling and of character. If these can be 
strongly and fully displayed in a story without definite drama and 
‘definite catastrophe,” then the definite drama and catastrophe 
can be dispensed with ; though their presence, unless it becomes 
a hindrance, will always give additional strength and charm. It 
IS not true, as we are tempted at first sicht to tak that thi 
development of character cannot best be assisted by definite 


oe 
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external drama and catastrophe; our daily observation of life, 
which at first suggests the belief, provides also ample means for 
overturning it. Yet it may be true that those developments of 
character which go hand in hand with a definite external chain 
of events leading to a definite close, will always remain the most 
attractive to our contemplation. It is for the author to deter- 
mine whether he will relinquish this advantage for the sake of 
something which he thinks more important. Mrs. Burnett, who 
knows fully what she is doing, has chosen to relinquish it, and has 
given us a broken chain leading to nothing but the spectacle of a 
defeated woman, who has fought bravely on a losing side, and 
will go on beyond the end of the book, hiding her wounds and 
showing a bright face to her children. 

It is not easy to say a final word of Mrs. Burnett’s work, or to 
venture a conjecture as to its further development. It has gone 
on steadily improving, and its latest level is high. Its weakness, 
[ suspect, hes where much of its charm, and even of its 
strength, lies—in its versatility. Mrs. Burnett reminds us now 
of one writer, now of another; the likeness is never servile, her 
work is often equal, sometimes superior to the work resembled, 
and it has always a distinct flavour of its own, but the flavour is 
seldom quite so marked as the likeness. As there are people so 
quick. to catch an accent that you may almost guess at their last 
companion, so you might range Mrs. Burnett’s stories each in a 
different place on your bookshelves, and each beside its literary 
next-of-kin. Perhaps the day may come when a yet unwritten 
book of hers may make its own place and stand alone. If so, the 
place should be a high on 
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FERISHTAH’S FANCIES.* 
A REVIEW. 


THE time is past when the mention of Mr. Browning’s writing 
evoked a shrug of the shoulders, an = that it was incom- 

prehensible to the average intellect, ‘a sneer at the rough shell 
of the nut so few cared to crack. “fen adays we all say we read 
Mr. Browning’s books, whether we like them or not, and if we 

don’t understand them, we do our best to pretend that we do. 
We have Browning Societies, both in London and the country. 
We act Mr. Browning’s dramas, with or without stage accessories, 
in private and even sometimes in public. We introduce quota- 
tions from his works into our conversation, and ecstatic young 
ladies declare loudly that they “ worship Browning.” If we could 
have a “ Browning’s competitive examination ’’ we should pe rhaps 
discover that half of us have never read more of Mr. Browning’s 
works than his “Selections,” and possibly not even the whole of 
those—“ Caliban on Setebos,” for instance—is not so easily to be 
run through as ‘“‘ Count Gismond ” or “ The Glove ”—that some of 
us are not quite clear whether Strafford or Paracelsus is the hero 
of “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” while others are under the impression that 
the dramatis persone are the characters of the play Jn a Balcony. 
Here and there a man or woman may be met with who is honest 
enough to state frankly that he or she “ knows little and cares 
less about Browning,” but it is safe to affirm that in the present 
day nine out of every ten people who affect to be “ cultured ” (de- 
lightful word !) will tell you they “like Browning very much, 
or, as we said before, will vow that they “wors ship ” him. 

‘Now, both these expressions carry their negation on their face. 
The honest student of this great writer can no more “like” his 
wr iting than he can “like” Shakespeare’s, and the woman who 

“ worshipped ” such poetry would certainly not so describe her 
feeling for it to the outside world. Admiration of this nature 1S 
worth about as much as is the artistic perception of f the indivi- 
dual who describes a sonata of Beethoven’s as “ pretty.” 

Our praise or blame makes very little difference to the poet. 
He writes now as he wrote twenty years ago, when his admirers 
were few and far between, regardless of the winds of criticism, 
be they adverse or adulatory. "Yet sure ly he must smile to him- 


* “ Perishtah’s Fancies,” R, 
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self, once and again, at our elaborate attempts to reduce his 
poet philosophy to the level of ev ery-day verse. It must occa- 
sionally strike him as somewhat absurd in us to take his poems 
bit by ‘bit, to analyse a page here, and dissect a line there, as if 
we were studying anatomy. If these learners, he may well say, 
sought as earnestly after the spirit as they do after the letter, 
they would with less labour arrive at a conclusion. 

However, we are bound to suppose that Browning Societies, 
together with other—to us- “app varently. mistaken efforts, have 
their purpose in the general plan, so we will let them be, only 
hoping that their members may in course of time rise high e nough 
to discover a love and beauty of Mr. Browning’s writing without 
external aids to the intellect or the imagination. Aids to the 
memory we admit may be useful, in reading poetry which so 
teems with classical and historical allusions, for it requires eentet 
a special education to follow out these at a glance; but that 1 
another matter. 

The new volume will not rank among Mr. Browning’s greatest 
works, being but a collection of short gerbe put into th 
mouth of the Dervish Ferishtah; on the other hand, it will be 
more welcome to many than a greater work, since it will not 
present any insuperable difficulties to the unimaginative or even 
to the numerous conscientious grammarians who struggle agains! 
those omissions of pronouns and conjunctions which are so 


characteristic of Mr. an wning. Ferishtah grapples with great. 
questions in a very concise kind of way, and it must be confessed 
that the Dervish’s ethics at times are not particularly satisfy- 


ing to the sceptical reader, who expects to find in them a solution, 
or the clue to a solution, of such mysteries as the mission of pain, 
or the justice of punishment. Take, for example, the poem en- 


titled “ Nicheal Shah,” which deals with the eternal problem of 
permitted evil. 
“* Put pain from out th l, what room were left 
For thanks to God, for iove to man? 
% * ; x * * 
CS U God 

Pain may h: irpose and be justified : 

Man’s sense avails to only see, in pain, 

A hateful chat no man but would avert, 

Or, failing, needs must pity.” 


This is rather begging the question. It reconciles us little to 
the knowledge of all the undeserved suffering around us to be told 
chat in the eyes of God pain may have purpose and be justified : 
we would rather have an attempt at elucidating the purpose and 
the justification, than Fe: rishté ah’s “safe or thodoxy.” 

But Mr. Browning makes Ferishtah the mouth-piece of much 
that is both wise and significant. 


We do not often have the question of the result and end of 


prayer more strongly handled in a few words than in “The Family.” 
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rm . > ” » | ’ 
The poem is so fine that we are tempted to quote the whole, but 
we must restrict ourselves to giving only the gist of it: 


“ A certain neighbour lying sick to deat! 
Ferishtah grieved beneath a paln 
He rose at peace: whereat obj 
‘Gudarz, our friend gasps in « 


Sure thou art ignorant how close at ha 
Death presses, or the cloud, which would s 
Thy face had deepened down, not htened 


‘I judge there will be respit« 
‘Sir, let me understand, of cl 
ester eve, what was thine admonish 
A 
low then should man, the a 
ropose to set aside a thing « 


ll-wise, all-good, all-mighty—God 
To pray means—substitute ma 


y 
i 
H 
p 
r 
T best wills cannot be: 

What is man bound to but—as 
Rather to rapture of thanksgi' 


‘ 


That which seems worst to mat G 
So, because God ordains it, be 

Yet man—the foolish, weak, a 
Urges ‘ My best were better, 


7 


Ferishtah replies by relating a story, too lo 
and ends in this wise :— 


** No, be man, and 


Man who, as man conceiving, pes al : 
And craves, and deprecates, an: . and loa 


And bids God help him, till deat 
And show God granted most, « 


In “A Pillar at Sebzewah” Ferishtah offers us a fine definition 
of knowledge :— 


‘ The rize is in the process; know 
Ever renewed assurance by defeat, 
That victory is somehow still 1 


a definition which might have stood for the the text of that nob 
discourse, “ A Grammarian’s Funeral.” 

The last and longest parable, “A Bean-stripe,” also “ Apple- 
eating,” which is to our mind the strongest of all, deals with 
“the peevish question,” 


—— 


“A good thing or a bad thing—life is which ? 


We can well believe that to Mr. Browning’s healthy philosophy 
such a question seems “peevish,” though we doubt how the 
epithet will be appreciated by those who are inclined to “ sit and 
look at their life,’ pondering over the divers replies to that 
inquiry. 

Ferishtah argues the point at great length, taking black and 
white beans to exemplify the good and the bad things of life. 
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One of the finest passages, however, occurs about the middle of 
the poem, when the sage puts aside his beans for 


A carpet-we ce saw the loom 
And lie at s lens Sepahan ” 


and describes how “ the aver plies his work with lengths of 
silk’ so inharmonious in colour, that 


That wate ness either s <s the eye, 
So blindin ls agvaln 
By dulness 
he craftsman answers 
| rene 
Would sati ye’s taste 
The secret extremes, 


Results a 


The dian 


And Ferishtah thus aj the anecdote for the benefit of 
cavilling scholar ”"— 


—— 
= 
— 


I needs m or mal 
With qua S Sis 
Mere hum: t 1 L my 


W hat is, 


Kerishtah’s last words few. but. so much to the point that 


we may quote them in their completeness :— 

‘“ Why from the world, yuld thanks 
Go to this world of pra 
Praise let it be and v is verse ranks, 
So rate my verse : if l 4 in outweighs 
Aught faulty judged, ! Justice says: 
Be just to fact, or bl 
But—generous? N 

“ Loving ! what claim to love has work of mine? 
Concede my life wer tied of its gains 
To furnish forth and work’s strict confine, 
Who works so for the world’s sake—he complains 
With cause where hate, not love, rewards his pains. 
| looked beyond the world for truth and beauty : 
Sought, found, and did my duty.” 


Mr. Browning has been lately described as “of all high-class 
poets the most entirely without dignity, and certainly it is not 
easy to see dignity, though the intention is plain enough, in the 
singularly unmusical prologue to “ Ferishtah’s Fancies.” There 
is distinctly more humour than poetry in its commencement :- 

** Pray, reader, have you eaten ortolans 
Ever in Italy ? 
Secall how cooks there cook them : for my plan’s 


} 


To—Leyre with spit ally. 
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No one save Mr. Browning could have invented—or would 
have dared to invent—such rhymes. 

But Mr. Browning is nothing if he is not spontaneous. 
Spontaneity is the essence of his genius. He knows he has 
something to say worth saying, and he says it, roughly perhaps, 
but only the more forcibly for that. The divine afflatus in him 
is far too strong to be tied down and restricted by consideration 
for rounded periods and flowing language. 

There is but one other living poet of our tongue who can b 
compared with Mr. Browning in this respect; but one other 
who so manifestly delivers his message because he must deli’ 
it. Plenty of poets sing, but there are only these two who 
speak. Mr. Whitman will pardon us if we paraphrase certain 
words of his, and apply them to his great contemporary 


‘Heis here—life exists, a ident by 
"he powerful play goes on, and hi 
Contribute a verse. 








CRADLE AND SPADE. 


BY WILLIAM SIM AUTHOR OF “KING CAPITAL,” 


Noc Dut, in the spring of 186—, was twenty miles from anywhere. 
True, it had snowy neighbours, caverned, peaked, blown upon 
yy the blasts of heaven and the sea, like iteclf’: but they were as 


far away from anywhere as Cnoc Dhu. The hares, the sheep , and 
ed-deer of half-a-dozen mountains round about Cnoe Dhu were 
nearly the only spectators of the pa geantry of spring and ~~ 
seasons, as it unfolded its wonders among valley and gorg 
Nearly, but not quite, for to Elspeth Gun the spring of this year 
had already revealed itself in a handful of primroses at the side of 
the burn, which roared wn the craggy sides of Cnoc Dhu, past 
her father’s shieling in the hollow of a shelving rock. For a week 
the burn had not been foaming and tuml ling so noisily ; the ice 
nad all gone by, and the air was soft and sweet. It was a welcome 
change to the girl, who wanted to augment her father’s larde1 
vith some trout, and who, hav ing set lines where the burn joined 


the Rudder in a valley at the foot of the mountain, had been 
lucky to the number of half a dozen. But though she felt spring 
in the air, the girl was not so ungrateful to her mountain as to 
complain of his winter moods. He had given them violent winds, 
lightning and thunder and ice, all winter; but that was only 
Cnoc Dhu’s way! Elspeth was used to it, and she was grateful to 
spring without being ungracious to its predecessor. To see her 
skip up the sheep-walk which led to the door of the shieling one 
could see in her lightness of foot, as she ascended, that she was 
agreeably conscious of the change. Yes, it was time for the birds 
to sing again and the lambs to frisk among the heather ; Elspeth 

felt it in the air, and she turned on the side of Onoe Dhu to gaze 
into the horizon of peaks beyond the valley of the Rudder, and it 
was a pity there was nothing better to see her than a hawk who 
a wheeling towards an invisible victim among the moors. 

Klspeth Gun ‘ore the mark in her face of be elng twenty miles from 
anywhere. She had a gentle mournfulness of expression in her 
eyes of still grey which had come to her face from no inward 
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sorrow, only from the communion with high craigs and birds of 
the moor and unvisited waters. But she carri F herself in a 
stalwart style, and there was something of the wild-deer in her 
manner as she threw back from her brow the h aiseieion of her 
harvest-coloured hair to scan the invisible things of the distance 
She saw spring everywhere, and turning, hastened towards the 


shieling, light of heart and with a song on her lips. It was the 
work of a few minutes for her to clean her trout and give them 
over to her mother for the shepherd’ gs meal when he descended 


Cnoc Dhu in the evening. They were the first of the early year 
and {she was pleased to think of her father’s pleasure as sh 


hastened again to the burn with a basin. Her errand this tin 

was only to oather a dish of ood and she found the sand 

a ridge where the overflowing stream had left it. ‘To-morrow 
was to be a great day in the shieling. All the woodwork was 
to be polished until it shone. Rafters were to be rubbed until the 
smoke had vanished. Everything which ‘cond take on the hue 
of cleanliness would be required to do so; hence Elspeth’s sand. 
When Oliver Gun, the shepherd, followed by a couple of collies 
and carrying a staff, came into the shieling, he learned that a dish 
of trout awaited him, and it was with more than usual com 
plaisance that he unwound a plaid { from his shoulders, took off 
his coat, and, gathering a handful of Elspeth’ 3 sand, began 


make himself fit company for his evening at home. Sand 
rough sort of soap at any time, but Oliver seemed to find 
handful rougher than usual. 


“Lassie,” he said, looking into the basin where he had been 
chafing one hand against another, “where got ye this? Its like: 
shingle than sand. You must have « dipped your dish to the 


bottom of the burn for it.” 

“There's nothing the matter with it, father,’ said Elspeth, 
taking up a handful to show how fre ely she could use it; “its 
rather finer sand than I’m used to take into the house. It’s the 
sand that the burn has washed up of its own accord. ‘It has to 
polish all our rafters.” 

The shepherd said no more; he only abandoned Elspeth’s soap, 
and going outside he thrust his massive head and straw-coloured 
beard beneath a spout in the rock, whence a stream of wa 
descended into a pool at the side of the burn. He was gasping 
freely and holding out his hand for a towel, which his wife was 
offering him, when Elspeth came to the shieling door, and peered 
into the hollow of her right palm. 

“ Father, no wonder you cried out,” said the girl, stirring some 
object with her forefinger. “Look what’s in the sand. It’s full 
of it.” 

The shepherd having dried his ample face, looked into Elspet th’s 
palm. Mrs, Gun, equally interested in the discovery, peered 
over her husband’s elbow, and lent him her ring-finger, as he 





erasped it, without a w 
shining particles which | 
“Na, na,” said Mrs 


husband triumphantly but 


+x 


factured metal in proxin 
“ Christina Gun,” said 1 


thing. It’s red gold, and 
to marry her with. There 


“There’s plenty more 


vour noses out of my han 


father, the basin’s full « 
“It’s just trash,” said 


and turning her back up 


former having lifted tl 
light have used to a y 

‘What do ye think 
shaken in his opinion 

‘T couldn’t say, fath 
no knowledge of gold.’ 

“Fling it out 0’ you 
have we to do with 3 
cried Mrs. Gun, settin 
pouring out her hu 
Elspeth 2” 

“T should say, no, do 
good people,’ and if \ 
what they bring us, 
Many’s the thing what 
riage ring. Did ye nev 
High Street of Rudde: 
or the ears, chains for ¢ 

have no eyes when 

n my dreams that win 

ut my hand to aioe, ) 
one | would take to w 

‘Elspeth, you are fo 
the stack, and bring he a 
down to your suppe 
demented.” 

“Ay; but it’s a litt 

ever to be off Cnoc | 
nobial but an empty 
cood for her, and next 
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l, to compare the gold hoop with the 
; daughter held out. 

un, “its no the same thing;” her 
silently keeping the raw and manu- 


( ? fe 
he shepherd, at length, “ it 7s the same 
there’s enough of it in Elspeth’s palm 


is that.” 
. the basin, then,” said Elspeth. “Take 
|, collie dogs, it’s nothing for you. Yes, 


Mrs. Gun, p — her trout on the fire, 
n ti ollie ‘s of father and daughter, the 
basin to the door with the caution he 
cy lan } 

S4 iqbilil 


sked the shepherd, a littl 
is wife’s contemptuous scepticism. 
maybe ay and maybe no; for I hav 


s, Oliver Gun, gold or no gold, what 
of all evil, if it is gold,” 
table with her dish of trout and 

tea. “What would you say 


It's a oft to us from the 
e fairies offence for not taking 
next gift mayn’t be so nice a one 
made of gold, mother, besides a mar- 
look into the jeweller’s window in the 
lale?2 Well. and didn’t ye see ‘dre ps ” 
wrist, and pins for the throat ? Mother, 
co to Ruddersdale. Many’s the time 
w has appeared to me and I was putting 
ould it be this one or would it be that 
‘in my ears or on my breast 
tting yourself. Go out round about to 
a dozen peats for the fire. Oliver, sit 
th y re nine tasty trout. The lassie’ 





lonesome for a fine lass like Elspeth 


‘hu, Christina Gun; never to be seeing 
valley and hearing the plovers. It’s no 
time I go into Ruddersdale Elspeth comes 
with me, to get a look in 


at her jeweller’s window, and to buy a 


blue ribbon for her hair.” 


“Oh, fill her head w 
and earrings and men into her head, and 
an armful of peats and deposited them at 


Elspeth ‘entered witl 


ith notions, Oliver Gun. Put brooches 
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CRADLE AND SPADE. 
the side of the fire. Then she took up the saucer, into which 
Oliver had poured the shining particles.” 

“Lassie,” said the shepherd, “Tm going to Ruddersdale to 
morrow. D’ye think ye could win that far on your feet? W 
would start early in the morning—before day break—and we 
would stay all night at Nancy Harper’s, and come away before 
daybreak the day after.” 


“Ts it the gold, Oliver?” asked Mrs. Gun, anxiously. 

“No; its the sheep ; but there’s no harm in ate the par 
with us.” 

“ Elspeth Gun, you're a well-off girl,” said the mother; “it’s not 
many lassies in the town what has fathers that spoil them, I can 
tell ye. 

“Well, father, I'll go,” said the girl, hastening to open a 
in her little room at the back of the shieling, and to sew oum- 
flowers upon a hat. “Tl go and see what it is the fairies hav 
sent us,” 

Long before the clouds had risen from th« tains, fath 
and daughter were on their way to Ruddersdal norning 
Oliver was so used to the face of Cnoec Dhu that he could hav 
climbed to its summit blindfold, and Elspeth knew every twist 
and turn of the valley of the Rudder for six miles from h 
father’s door. They neither stumbled nor spoke until daylig] 
appeared, and | yy that time they were on the edge of the “strath, 


or valley of the stream, at the first bridge and road which crosse: 
it. They halted there and breakfasted on bannocks and chees 
the valley lightening around them with lambent flames of red 
and gold, “which gave to the gurgling Rudder an aspect of molten 
fire. 


“Tt’s like to be stormy after a time,” said Elspeth, who knew 
the signs of the heavens, “but it’s a noble river it makes of th 
Rudder. You would think it was all gold this morning.” The 
shepherd felt in his waistcoat pocket, took out a snuff-box, saw 


that the particles were safe, and said, “I hope Mr. Leslie won't 
laugh at us, Elspeth. If it’s only the dust of brass, ashyoul 
mother says, and not gold at all, we'll have had a long walk fo 
little. But I have my own sctliiais as well as your mother. ! 
rather suppose that brass isn’t found that way. Your mother’s : 
wee thing opinionative. Let's be off again.” And, single fil 
they set off again, walking mile after m ile without any diversion 
more exciting “than the rush of Oliver's collie at a coc k-grouse, ¢ or 
a momentary stop to look at a kestrel wheeling from the crags oi 
the river, or a pause of the shepherd to criticise the flocks. It 
was well on in the forenoon when they got within breathing 
of the sea. Elspeth adjusted her petticoats and arranged her 
hat, and said, “ Father, now put on your bonnet right, we'll be 
meeting some 0’ the town’s folks. Oh, I see the ocean; [haven't 
looked on the face of it since I was last on the top of Cnoe Dhu! 
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Oh, father, the ships and the white sails—and the waves breaking 
on the beach !” 

Ruddersdale did not, perhaps, contain more than 1,500 people, 
yet it presented to the shore a handsome open square of houses. 
Neither Elspeth nor her mother had ever seen a larger township. 
Oliver at times had followed his flocks to various country towns 
beyond the mountains, and naturally knew life; yet he spoke 
below his breath as his daughter and he came into the square, 
telling her to wait outside Mr. Leslie’s bank while he asked the 
banker’s opinion about the contents of the snuff-box. It was no 
small trial for the shepherd to push aside the lofty folding doors 
of the bank, and to find himself fronted by half a dozen young 
gentlemen of the town, who gazed at him peremptorily, and with 
the air of being absolute owners of the strong box. Certainly, 
it was rather an impertinence, for a shepherd, with a staff and a 
collie who declined to be left outside, to ask for Mr. Leslie, even 
though he put his request with a humble voice and demeanour. 
For Mr. Leslie, seated in his own room behind the clerks, was un- 


approachable except to some of the larger graziers of the shor 
and the sheep-farmers who rode in to superintend shipments at 
the pier. 

“1 cannot tell you what it is, but I must see himself,’ Oliver 
remarked, half a dozen times in reply to a question which was 
six times asked. Whereupon the young gentlemen turned to 
their ledgers, and he was left standing until the inner door 
opened, and a man, with an exceedingly red face and a pair of 
bloodshot eyes, looked out. Jew shepherds came to the bank. 
Mr. Leslie was struck with the aspect of the man who waited to 
see him. 

“What does he want?” he called out. “Come round here 
man. Well,come in then tomy room. What the deuce are you 
doing? I don’t want the door shut.” 

Mr. Leslie was a mai ‘Olossal scale of stoutness ; he was 
booted and spurred, and ready to take a journey, as Olive 
noticed ; but he shut the door. 

“ Now be quick about it, shepherd, whatever it is you have t 


tell. Mail coach leaves this way in a short time, and I’m due on 
the top.” 

Oliver took out his snuff-box 

“ Never mind the mull, I don’t snuff. There’s three minutes at 
your disposal to tell me what you are here for.” 

“ Mr. Leslie,” said the shepherd, pouring the yellow particle: 
upon the mahogany edge of a table, “ what's that ?” 

The banker swept the dust into the palm of his hand, weighed 
it, smelt it, put it on a pair of minute scales on his mantel- 
piece. 

“About fifteen shillings worth of gold-dust,” he said, “you 
might have handed that over to one of my clerks. I suppose 
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you've had it from some returned digger—an old Ballarat man 
for example.” 
“No, sir, that gold was picked off the side of Cnoc Dhu. 
“Tmpossible! There’s no gold on Cnoc Dhu. I tell ye, ye got 
that dust from an old Ballarat man. Let me know a little more 


about gold than you. And you might as well expect to get 


7 


peaches on a cabbage-stack as gold out of a peat bog. You're a 
simple fellow, man. That's gold from Ballarat, and if ye want 
fifteen shillings for it, ye can get it. 

“Mr. Leslie,” said the shepherd “Tm not so very much need 
ing your fifteen shillings ; but I never tell a lie except when ] 
can’t help it, and then it’s necessary; and as sure as God made 
me that gold was found in the v ralley of the Rudder, among th 
sand, and if there’s fifteen shillings weil there’s more where it 
came from.” 

The huge banker said nothing, but carried t] 
window and peered closely at the contents. 

“ Gold at Cnoe Dhu,” he murmured, “ gold at Cnoc Dhu. Nevi 
heard of the ghost of a legend of such a thing. But I’ve notic 
veins of quartz and quantities of granite over there, any time 
these twenty years. It may be Look here, n y man. Here's: 
gold sover eion for your skioethn’ of dust. Youcan keep asecret, | 
suppose. Now, if there’s gold at Cnoc Dhu, that’s a secret of som: 
little importance, and it was very right and proper of you to come 
to me, the factor of that hill-range, first and foremost. You 
might have gone to a fool of a watchmaker who would have 
dropped half the dust on the floor and given you back the other 
half with an offer of ninepence. Ye hear me, it’s a secret, and y 


are to keep it, and one of these fine afternoons you will meet me 
at the wooden bridge and show me where this stuff was picked up. 
Ye did quite right to ask to see me. What infernal scraping at 


the door is that ? Oh, that is your dog, is it ? Now, sh pherd, not 
a word, not a single word to a human being in Ruddersdal 

Back you go to your mountain and your sheep, and meet me at 
the bridge on the fourth afternoon from this, at half-past thre 
o clock.” 

Oliver went out into the square and said nothing to his daughter 
as they walked from the square into the little street of thatched 
houses, where Nancy Harper's sign was. He said nothing as 
Nancy, with a black cap on her head, welcomed them within her 
kitchen bar. But in the evening, when Elspeth and “* heen oe 
down the stout, stone pier, and sta vee within the lee of its outer 
wall, he took out his red handkerchief and furtively bowed her 
a sovereign, shining like a sunset. 
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“Nixon, how d’ye like it?” asked a jeering voice from the 
other side of the statue. “We've all had to go through it, my 


boy. He’s the prince of curmudgeons.” 

“ He’s a brute-beast,” said Nixon. “T’ll never put a wig on 
again. I deliberately take the infamous top-piece off in the face 
of this august assembly of sharks, and I don’t know what hin: . ee 
me from kicking it from end to end of the place. Faugh! 
miserable emblem of justice, manufactured from: 

“Tsay, Nixon, old fellow, why are you unrobing in that pre- 
mature and savage manner?” asked another brother of the wig 
and gown, who “had laughed consumedly in the Outer House 
when he saw the judge retire like an old lady in a dudgeon. 

“T tell you, I’m not going to stand it,” repeated Nixon 
whose ruffled hair and expression of incontinent protest seemed to 
grow upon the strollers of the law, who passed and repassed, for 
there was a prevailing tendency to look at him and to laugh. 
He was standing with his gown unbuttoned when a young 
advocate, with keen black eyes, and a chin with an appearance 
of suppressed ebony about it, came rapidly towards him. He 
had just come out of the Inner House, where he had been junio} 
in an important case to the Solicitor-General. The flush of 
success was on his cheek as he thrust his hand into Nixon’s arm 
and exclaimed— 

“Joe, for Heaven’s sake, don’t look so simply and naturally 
indignant. The faculty can’t afford to have its youngest membe1 
wear an expression so completely in unison with the emotions of 
his bosom. My dear fellow, screw up the muscles of your face 
and get out an expression of calm indi fference. I’ve heard about 
your little—eh ?—collapse. Nevermind. Better luck next time 
He’s the prince of curmudgeons.” 

“Qh, is he? I suppose that phrase is meant to stick—has 
been dropped by the epigrammatic Bob, and——. No, I shan‘ 
put the wig on, Usher. I take it off and abandon it for ever. 
Unhand me, you sinner; I get out of my gown also, and now 
I am a free man, Heaven be thanked.”’ 

“ Better to have pled and failed than never to have pled at all, 
said the successful Usher, looking at his liberated friend, who 
stood six feet, the most unlawyer-like of men, abler to split rails 
it appeared, from the mass of his right arm, ye to chop logie, a 
very Hercules of muscular force, with a face of child-like eal 
ness and unreserve. At that moment the great friend of Usher 
sauntered by; then he turned and looked at Nixon, standing 
gown and wig over his left arm. He had a telegram in his hand, 
which he opened as he approached. 

“ Nixon, my man, you should try this,” he said; “you'll be in 
a more lucrative field than the Inner House affords. Discovery 
of gold among the mountains of Cnoc Dhu, away at the Marnock 
Firth. Some samples already taken. No doubt about it. I 
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always thought there was gold to be got in Scotland—look 
at King Jamie’s bonnet-pieces hey could only hit it. An 
infant like that,’ pursued the Solicitor-General, walking away 
with his hand on Usher’s arm, “has no right to belong to the 
profession. It was a real kindness to him to suppress him at his 
first. brief.” 

Nixon went home to his rooms, and, having dined, he made a 
sort of inventory of all he possessed. Having done so, he looked 
out a bunch of bills and tried to see his way ’ through them. To 
meet them and be an undebted man he found that he would 
have to part with nearly everything he had collected during his 
years of preparation for the Scotch bar. His resources were at 
at an end. His career, which promised to start that day, was 
ended too. 

“My canoe. Yes, my canoe will meet that,” he said, laying 
a light boat on his dining-room table, and fixing a boot-maker’s 
account to it. “ My rifle; yes, I think it is good for all I owe 
here,” he said, bringing the nipple down upon his tailor’s bill. 
“My rod, my trusty wand, which has shaken in the wind of so 
many streams, how can | part with it, even to meet the pressing 
claims of my tobacconist ? And my trusty pocket-book, filled 
with lures, in which the abandoned odour of a bank-note has 
never been known, how can I hand you over to a grocer 
Stripped, stripped naked, as when I first came into the world 
without gown, without wig, without brief, I, Joseph Nixon 
must start out in search of bread. Well, haven’t I got a 
biceps ? ” | 

‘Il say, Nixon, what have you tumbled your rooms about 





for?” asked Usher’s voice at his dining-room door ; “and who 
are you apostrophizing Are you rehearsing your ‘ M’ Luds’ 


tor the next occasion ? 

Usher pushed his way past the projecting canoe and the 
intrusive fishing rod, tumbled over the rifle, and stood with his 
hands on the shoulders of his friend. 

“No,” said Nixon, “ you'll never see me in that old Parliament 
House again. It is farewell law and all the curmudgeons. By 
the way, Usher, you see this stand of golf-clubs ; d’ye know any- 
body who'd be likely to offer a respectable sum for them ?” 
And Nixon pinned a bookseller’s account to a golf ball. 

“ Joe, what’s all this? You are the veriest old entomologist 
gone cracked. You ticket your valuables with an account, one 
after another. I don’t understand it.” 

“It’s this, Usher, that I am obliged to fall back upon my 
biceps. I’m not wanted at the Parliament House. Perhaps | 
can help to lay a railway. Anyhow, I needn’t subject myself to 
a repetition of the insult of to-day, or wait for another three 
years on the off-chance of being allowed to subject myself to it. 
1 am done with it.” 
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Usher drew himself back to the fir piace al 

at his friend, who distributed all his bills in silene 
“Yes, I think I shall have enough to cov 

Il shake the dust off my feet and 

against mother earth.” 
““ Are you going to be a gravedigger, J 
“Take your fun out of it, Usher. |] 


laugh best because you laugh last.” 


‘ And—and- ”’ said Usher, look: intent 
panion's face, “ what account of it will you giv 
ward? I suppose you haven't altered anyw: 


about her 

“ Usher, you ought to know me better th 
my alteration of fortune means 
old confederate, I am as much a slave to her ev 
28 I “aso been these three years.” 

“ And yet you take off your vcown an 1 1 lr W1c 
all your profession ial prospects at the first fit of ind 
meets you on the Bench. You lay down your hop 
able success, and—Nixon, you’re an infant. 

“ Well, be it so; but it has been growing on 


is not at the bar, that | wea get grey there, and yet hav 


nothing. Besides, you see these bills—they must be 
supplies are permanently aa pped in as mysterious 
they orignated. It is a pis-alle a | 

Usher looked at his friend complaisantly. Hi: 


regret his mishap of the day. He appeared rathe: 
embarrassment. In relation to the girl he allud 


sheriffs ward, he showed no feeling but that of 
Nixon, however, did not read his manner in that ligh 


he thought, Usher had hardened into a cynical questio 
that his surface manner had nothing to do with his inwa 


“You don’t know, I suppose, that the she: 
the Outer House to-day, when you—eh ?” 
“T am more than sorry to hear it. 


my own version of the breakdown, and my own expla 


“Thev tell me he looked devilish cut up. Not 


set his heart upon a man for that ward of his y 
her mysterious cause through all the courts of the empi 
necessary. Now he knows you can't doit. My boy 


I can’t administer the comfort to you which you, ] 
merery thing seems down | 
The very stars are fichting i in their courses against yor 


deserve. It’s a crisis for you. 

«That'll do, Usher, thanks. I can wane my own 
without oihlaae your sympathy or your rhetoric. 
sorry the sheriff happened to hear and see what 
breakdow nit was. I shall call on him.” 
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“ And on her ?”’ 


“ Naturally, I shall see her, when I go to Corstorphine. Usher, 
you have stood my friend once and again. Give me your hand 
that you will stand my friend i vy absence, that when I am 
out of it and fighting where, vill, as far as you can, help 
me against rivals with 

Usher smiled. He Lot » hold a brief for the friend 
he knew best in the \ lL when neant making speeches In 
his praise to the most ular ol own to the inhabitants of 
the Courts. 

‘I suppose, Nixon, 1 is ibt you are the prime favourite 
with her; that, in fact isider yourself engaged to her, and 
all that sort of thing.’ 

Yes, and all that s f thing,’ said Nixon, bitterly. 

“Well, you certainly are ‘ down your luck,’ as the saying oi 
the vulgar is; forif | narriage depends upon the old sheriff, 
you believe me, his fas lay indicated anything but consent.” 

‘She won't ask him } uchtn’t to ask on such a subject— 
a thing that may affe | 

‘Undoubtedly it w and, Nixon, how much did you say you 
would sell your golf-s 3 fi | don’t mind offering five guineas 
for the set. It isn’t m 1, Out, p Joe, if you are going out of 
it, 1 shall like to have ving at Musselburgh with your clique 
and five guineas is all in attord.’ 

“Have them as a gift,” said Nixon; “Ill make my landlady 
send them round to-n1 Hane it, there wen plenty of things 
here to pay out all the litors. The canoe, I daresay, I will get 
620 from ‘Tom Macke: or, though it has been in every western 
inlet and up every e: . river in old Scotland.” 

“Poor Joe!” said | r, looking with something like a glance 
of affection at him, “ ire a stormy petrel, at home on th 
ocean, in your element shine’ ov 1. Scotch rapid, happy when 
you are put fing at a | precipice. I don't know 
what to suggest to y In love th tke sheriff's ward—ward 
p resumably 1 in love \ | not so sure about it as he 
ought to be—your fu ‘un out—snubbed in the Outer House 

-another fellow got t rief. Toss wig in the air—future as 
blank as John Lock et of paper. I cannot advise, my dear 
friend. ‘There are n d ly to your case.” 

‘I will go up to tl rstor Hill and see my true love,” 

ald the disrobed ola 

“ Well, if you are | | iarter, you are independent 
of every other consol: iS | sher. 

And so Nixon wen torphine Hill next day, on th 
seaward side of which Sherilf Durie’s hous , approache d by an 
avenue, and surrounded by a rookery, war te tory ards the distant 


Firth. He felt unaccountably like a tramp as he nen up the 


avenue, or a burglar who had designs upon the silver. For the 
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resolution to lay aside his gown and wig, and to front the re- 
mainder of his life with his right arm as his chief weapon, had 
opened new vistas for him. What to do with that right arm of 
his? No doubt it was the brawniest and strongest, and contained 
a great quantity of latent force; and if going about with it, to 
knock down writers to the signet, could have solved the problem 


of his fortunes, then there would have been no difficulty. But 
that was a closed career; so was prize-fig hting, or any of the ele- 
mentary professions dependent upon primitive force of muscle 
It is to be feared that, as the sheriff’s man showed him into th 
drawing-room, he did not look so reputable as he had hithert 
done when he visited Durie Den. He was mighty anxious 
know about the sheriff, whether he was at home, whether h 
would be likely to be back soon, and whether Miss Durie had 
accompanied him round Corstorphin on | bacl (nd 
being told that the sheriff was riding alone, he alm 


with satisfaction. 


CHAPTER II! 


THE SHERIFFS WARI 


— 


Miss DURIE came in presently, and shook hand n 
sherift’s ward seemed not less anxious to see Nixon witl 
the intervention of the sheriff than he was himself. She wa 


a slight, rather fragile-looking creature, with the deceptive air of 
a physical weakness which she did not feel, and had never felt. 
Not that she affected the air of languor or fatigue due to physi 
depression ; rather her air was of one who, being fragile, ove 
came it by force of will. She was a noticeable ol} L for the pol 
of her head and the columnar mpm which carrie | it. Her han 
was worn, as a boy’s might be, in brief ripp! f the clossiest 
black; her face had ane sre Be of mischiev openness, the 


eyes containing, in their pronounced darkness, the possibilities 


I 


strong alternations of love and hate. There was nothing 


mark about her nose beyond the fact of its being “ tip-tilted 
and her mouth was rather wider than perfect mouths ought to 
be, but it was mobile, and capable of expre maing., with great 
rapidity, the thoughts and feelings which agitated her. 


“ Mina,” said Nixon, finding a gentler use “for the ri | 
than that of felling writers to the sionet, and advancing with he 
towards the w indow, ‘ ‘it will have to be postponed. We cannot 
marry yet awhile. T have no prospect in the Parliament House ; 
the judge has extinguished me. I can never hope to recovel 
myself.” 

Mina had heard the story of — discomfiture, and had 
shed more tears than she would ever be likely to confess to as the 


Sheriff went over the scene. He had made it ve ry ludicrous as 
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he told of the contempt 


uous judge and the indignant solicitor, 


and Nixon standing with his jaws unable to articulate a word, 


and the bystanders lau 


ching. But he had been very earnest a 


little later on, pointing out to his ward that such a man as Joseph, 


though he had certain a 
an accomplished shot, 
of the stuff which he 
Mina knew that the 
ridden out a good dea! 


without Nixon’s knowi 


Kor Usher was the sh 
succeed at the bar, and, 
will greatly want an ad 
“Joe, dear, I have ! 
cut up about it. He | 


‘Ll wish he had. Th 


for myself. I couldn 
throat by the sight 
nostrils together, or ] 
cation, that I had tl 
helped a fellow th 
now, dear; no more 
the shops. Not a wi 
with a notice of moti 
Mina liberated he: 
towards the lodge 
returning. There hi 


did not see Nixon. H 


“ But Joe, dea 
thing for you? Don 
like Bruce’s spider, y 

“And so I would 
if I didn’t feel that, 


bar. 1 shall never brine 


[t was the sheriff, a 
Nixon approached hi 
amy towards hi: 
we ol liged to tolerat 

«| congratulate yo 
brief. Highly satisf: 
signet are mobbing j 

“e You are a little 
cipated from law, felt 
inclined to be chafied 
stooping to turn over 
Nixon feeling that he 

The silence, after a 
rose and quietly closed 


Vea 


tractions about him, being a fine oarsman, 
‘limber, a boxer and what not, was devoid 
esired to see a lover of hers to possess. 


> 


eriff was thinking of Usher, who had 


to Durie Den with Nixon, and who, quite 
ia it, had made a great deal of love to her. 
riff’s ideal of 


a young man destined to 
as he was always telling her, “ Mina, you 


vocate. 


ard it all from poor papa; he was much 


] 
| 
ard you, you know. 


trouble of it is, 1 hadn’t a word to say 
pen my mouth. I was so caught at the 
that old judge, sardonically drawing his 
Ing to rise and retire on the first provo- 
sensation of choking. He might have 
with his first brief. But it’s all over 


fs forme. My reputation is gone at all 
to the signet would entrust me even 
at a couple of cuineas down.” 
from Nix mn s arm, and inclined her ear 


the end of the avenue. The sheriff was 
s, shaking his whip at his ward. He 


would be with them in a few minutes. 
the girl, “is that failure such a serious 
you know all the saws about trying, tall, 
put yourself into your native spot ? ” 
again, and again, and again, and again, 
mehow, | am oa a wrong tack at the 


iy little boat there. The sheriff! 


nd he did not look particularly cordial, as 


with an extended arm. He ek Oe 
‘dl. and from her to the lover, whom he 
because Mina liked him. 


ul 


’m sure, Nixon,” he said, “on your first 
ry—very. I suppose the writers to the 


_and burying you under deeds.” 
re, sheriff,’ said Nixon, who, being eman- 


he glory of his independence, and was not 


Then a silence fell upon the room, Mina 
a footstool, the sheriff pulling his beard, 


was one too many. 
little, became so painful to the girl that she 
the door behind her, leaving the men alone. 
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Sheriff Durie was a small, neat man, with a silky beard and tw 
penetrating eyes. As he passed his hands through the hair of his 
chin, he looked shrewdly at Nixon, and waited for a remar 
None came, however, so he opened the conversation himse 
“Nixon,” he said, “I’m sorry for yout iittle misfortune 
take you some time to repair it, and 4 are po Do 4 
propose to hold Mina to her word 2” 
“Tf the oir] loves me as I love her, she wil 
sion. She will wait for me.” 


“She will wait. Ah, you young fello \ talk 
ing the girl out of my house as if there were noth ne in 
a question of personal convenience to yourself. Don’t you : 
that I have made her my daughter; that I have watched ov 


her these sixteen years with an affection which has gon 
crowing, and that I grudge her—ay, every 
any body else 2?” 


Nixon knew the fatherly esteem in which ¢ rift 
girl, but there was something in the tone of his complaint 
seemed to suggest that he orudged her to another, because tl 
paternal esteem had passed into a different order of feeling. H 
might have been a rival, so fiery was his protest ; and looking at 
him, Nixon for the first time saw that if he chose to be a rival | 
would not be contemptible on the score of looks 

The sheriff read what was passing in the young man’s mind, 


and with a softer intonation than he had used, he went on 

“She is the only daughter, Nixon, which Heaven has been 
sood enough to send me, and she has done so much to make life 
tolerable for me, that I feel myself bound to guard her with the 
utmost jealousy. 1 must, indeed, before I allow her to pass fi 


the protection of my roof, be assured that she is not peace 
share hardship and penury. You understand me, therefore, whe! 
I put to you the plain question, Do you still propose 1 eep hei 
to her word ?” 

“T should like to keep her to nothing that \ L | 
happiness, sheriff.” 

“'That’s well said, Nixon, and I’m inclined 1 ink that you 
feel as you speak. Now, Mina is a girl who not been sent 
into the world to rough it. She will at all times require at least 
such surroundings—poor though thi as | vi 


here.” 

Nixon looked hopelessly out upon 
carrying bits of hay for their llies, 
wondered when he would be able to offer her “ sucl irround 
ings.” 

‘Besides,’ pursued the sheriff, “ before Mina marries, I should 
like to find out what her name is. Durie will do in the mean- 
time. It is the name I have been pleased she should take, in 
lieu, perhaps, of a better. Of course, Mina has told you her story. 
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in allusions to the spheres. Marriages are made on earth and not 
in heaven, and judging from the average matrimonial felicities it 
would be a poor compliment to any heavenly committee to suppose 
that it occupied itself with pairing off men and women in these 
regions. Besides, my dear sir,” said the sheriff, in a brusque, 
irritated tone, “there was, I believe, some investigation on the 


part of Joseph Nixon into Joseph Nixon’s origin, which, if | 
am not mistaken, ended in a—ahem—something about a bar- 
sinister.” 
Nixon rose in anger, and a warm crimson overspread his face. 
“I was advised to drop inquiring,” he said. Nor did it 


signify much to any body who Jose pn Nixon was, r where i 
came from, or whether he ever had any parents. 
The sheriff was sorry he had wounded the you 


T Nixon,” he said, “T believe Mina has a lit partiali fo) 
you. Now the best thing you can do to heighten that partiality 
into love is to devote yourself to her service. What ) 
pursuit can a young fe llow, with your legal training and yow 
ae muscles, have than to win your sweetheart aft the 
high-hearted old fashion of better days min oul Tell me. are 
you willing to go through fire and water for hei Then take 
a strip of that deed and search for the re al r. You have the 
wide world to find it in, no doubt ; but what is that to a man ol 
your years : And chance may help you in your qu for chane 
is kind to the venturesome, and tosses them advantag when 
they are least expecting them. Go, man, and ) my 
ward is.” 

At that moment Mina entered the room acain had thrust 
a little bouquet of primroses into her breast; and t heriff, 
looking at her affectionately, said, “ You are just in time, Mina 
Nixon was rising to go. You won't be likely ¢ . him for 
well, I wouk in’t like to put a date upon it, Nixon, for it 1 
longish job. Good-] ve, Nixon, 20 with a stout heart and a stead- 
fast purpose, and the first news of success you hav ite m 
My address will be Durie Den, always Durie Den 

Joseph rose, feeling that he was being turned out of the hous 


summarily. 
Mina looked unhappily at him, and her eyes gliste: 
“ You zo—where? ” 





“Ah, it’s a secret, Mina, between Joseph and myself. You 
must make no inquiries. All you have got to do to shake 
hands, and say, ‘ Luck be with you, Joseph,’ as indeed I wish him 
a most fortunate discovery.’ 

“ But ” said Joseph, looking at Mina, as if a great gulf had 


yawned between them. 

She glanced from the sheriff’s face to the advocate’s with 
a mute look of inquiry. There was no explanati: 

The sheriff had touched the right chord in her lover. He had 


< 
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given him a mission, and, as it were, put him upon his honour to 
satisfactorily accomplish it. 

“T will come to the gate with you, Nixon. There isn’t much 
daylight remaining to take you back to Edinburgh, but you will 
have the stars above your head—excellent, encouraging company 
to those who understand their celestial winking.” 

“Good-bye, dear,” said Mina, leaning her head for one brief 
instant on her lover’s breast, while the sheriff, going downstairs, 
called back— 

“Twill go with you as far as the gate, Nixon.” 


‘You will be true to me,’ whispered the advocate, looking 
lown into the sorrowful! 
“Yes, dear,’ replied the girl, releasing him to join the shouting 


sheriff. 


\ J iV. 
[THE WAIFS. 
THE sheriff was brave and cheerful till he got to his lodge gate 
with Joseph Nixon. He shouted down the road to him: 
“Remember, Nixon, with that strip of a deed of conveyance 


you may do anything. Anything,” he added, making a speaking- 
trumpet of his fist, and raising his voice till it echoed over the 
hill-side, while Joseph, hearing him as if he were in a dream, 
neither turned nor responded. 

When the sheriff got back, however, to his own door he had a 
little sinking at the heart. He did not feel sure that Mina would 


‘onsider his summary disposal of her lover as so admirable a 
thing. Indeed, he began to have a foretaste of compromise on 
the subject, even before he joined the girl in the dining-room. 
He already saw the impecunious bar-failure restored to favour : 
for he felt that if Mina were to hold out, he must give in; there 
was just the chance that the young fellow would himself keep 
out of sight until time, with its healing influence, put him out of 
mind, At dinner Mina was not visibly affected. Had the sheriff 
been more keen-sighted he would, no doubt, have noticed a little 


ring of darkness under her eyes, which might have indicated a 
little crying and a little drying. He was in no mood, however, 
to detect or observe what was not thrust upon his notice, so 
he contented himself. with talking lightly of everything which 
seemed most remote, by association or suggestion from Joseph 
Nixon. Warmed by his wine, and replenished by his good three 
courses, he ventured by-and-by to say : 

“ Mina, I think of going up to my county this year. You must 
come with me. The change will do you good. There’s no 
particular reason, on the score of work, why I should go. That 
sheriff-substitute is a terrible fellow for judgments. He never 
leaves me an opportunity to justify my existence by recalling a 
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single interlocutor. J did it once to p my hand in, and the 
Lords athrmed his judgment and overruled mine. <A burnt child, 
Mina, dreads the fire. All the same, ! should like to s] ulder 
fishing-rod in the field of my jurisdiction; it would 
colour in your cheeks. Besides, Vou are STOWINY ur} 
that bit of coast where they brought you : You 
shall go and look at it, and see if we can bring 

the mystery. Who knows, Mina, that th: 

hidden within some of thee ravin 

“ Poor fellow !” was all the response the ¢ 
poor fellow! And we had so often wondered ¢ r whe 
came from and where I came from; and—oh, | | ne 
trying to look indifferent, I shall miss poor 

“You are not very flattering e, Mi 
pitiienalby pulling at his silky beard, and sta 
place. “ No doubt ’'m an old, useless fellow 
it does seem hard that the first hulking ras 
the house should seem so monstrous su} 

“But you know, papa,” said Mina, reg 
“that you encouraged him at first, and brou 
praise .d him, and gave me the idea that in 
doing what would please you. 

“How was I to know, Mina, that the fell vas to turn « 
such a dead failure ? Besides. when I brough no here, alon 
with other men, I freely confess it, | thought | n inco} 
and I had heard something of substantial expectatio vyhich a 
turn out to be humbug of the first water. He | 10 eta 
tions, he has no income. He is only plain Joseph Nixon, « 
more than doubtful parentage. You now t rms, how 
ever: he will come back to us when he has four t of th 
deed.” 

“ And he has all the world to find 
sheriff’s man Came in to clear the ta 

‘ All the world,” said the sheriff, a little sai 
to his study to doze after his cigar was finis] 
to think it time to doze ag rain. 

But it was not in Mina’s power to take th n 
matters. She could not see her love polit 
the lodge-gate and have the assurance n 
going out into the world to devote himself 
enigma of her own birth, without 
much allied to pain. While the 
Mina tossed a cloak across her shoulders : it! 
white silk which she had worn at a recent op 
Theatre Royal - and, thus clad, she went u 
of Corstorphine at the side of the house. The cho Ol }{ i} 
place at an hour in the evening when the moon was high in the 
heavens, was a fair index of the state of her mind. Asshe wound 
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“ Joe,” replied the girl, “I have been thinking that I should 
like to fallin you Sions~Lrtien-<i have no right, dear, to allow 
you to accept a mission like that imposed upon you by the 
sheriff. He is pleased, poor papa, to do anything that shall keep 
you at a distance. Now, I don’t like it; I won’t have it. | 
shall have no good man running a wil 1-roose chase forme. It is 
all a mystery ‘about me. Let it remain a mystery. And, afte 
all, there is nothing in these scraps of parchment that might not 
refer to any one else. Joe, dear, give it up; and set your mind 
to something else.” 

Nixon had not given serious thought to the impracticablk 
nature of the quest since he bade her good-bye earlier in the 
evening. He was so overwhelmed by the sense of separation 
that the new departure had not begun to loom before him. It 
did so now, however, and with all the impassioned gallantry of 
his love on him, he replied,— 

“But, Mina, there must be some solution to the mystery. You 
must have been born somewhere. Somebody must have been 
your father, and some other body must have been your mother 
And your mother and father must have been known to quite a 
host of people. To tell the truth, Mina, I rather think the good 
sheriff has never cared to make his inquiries too profound, neve’ 
caring to lose you. But I shall be very thorough, starting as | do 
with the conviction that a mother you must have had, and 
father you must have had.” 

“Why, Joe, of course; that is not _— of a discovery ; we 
knew that years and yearsago. That has been assumed by every- 
body who has looked at the parchment.” 

“ Yes, no doubt; but what has it led to? In my case it will 
lead to something of importance, for I shall find a chip of the 
ship in which you were wrecked when the sheriff had you first 
put into his arms; I shall find an expert who shall tell me what 
the wood is, and in what part of the world they build with it. 
T shall follow up that clue to the dockyard, and from thence | 
shall branch out into the ship’s history—who her captains were, 
if I have found her name; or it may be that half a dozen, or hall 
a-score, built of the same material, launched on the same seas and 
wrecked about the same time, may have to be traced. Well, J 
will trace them all, arrive at their passenger lists, and, it may be, 
in the course of time, get a hint of how you came to be on board.” 

“Oh, you silly old Joe,” said Mina, leaning her head upon his 
shoulder, and accepting the pressure of her hands within his own. 
“By that time you will have met twenty girls prettier—am | 
pretty, Joe ?—and better than I am, and there will be grey hairs 
in your head, and I shall be a melancholy old spinster. Find 
some other way.” 

They sat looking out upon the descending glades until a wreath 
of mist began to craw! among the lower trees, when Mina, with 
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a little shiver, rose and said she had been too long away ; she 
would be missed, and the sheriff would be anxious. Nixon stood 
up also, but before they parted he had repliec —- 

: Mina, you think it too much of me to give some years of my 
life to this pursuit. Ido not think it too much. In any event 
[ have to leave Edinburgh to find a livelihood. The search for 
bread can go hand in hand with this search. I am as likely to 
find it in one place as in another. Once more—only promis 
me, Mina, not to be impatient.” 

Joseph, I will wait,” were the last words he heard, as het 
ficure disappeared among the dark trees. 


CHAPTER V. 


OLD COACH ROAD. 


STANDING among the statues of the Parliament House, half a 
dozen of the briefless ones discussed Nixon’s failure and dis- 
heartenment, and determined to give him a little supper. It 
was known to Nixon that when he said anything he always 
meant it, and having declared his intention of no more putting 
his wig to his head or his gown to his back, the fact was accepted 


as final. 

‘What will Joseph do?” one and another of them asked. 

“Put on a red coat and learn the goose step,’ suggested an 
admirer of his muscle. 

“Go abroad,’ said migiy vaguely thinking of the vagu 
region to which so many of the baffed turn. But none of the 
conjectures were satist actory; all they knew was that Joseph 
would go away, and that be fore » went they cared to wish him 
God-speed. While they talked of him, Usher went sweeping 
past, a volume of precedents in his hand, carrying his head very 
high in the air. “ M’lud,” cried a briefless one, “ were going to 
give Nixon a supper * the Rainbow. Will your ludship SO 
far condescend as to take the chair ?” 

Usher stopped, en : pute for the great library of the advocates 
turned in among the unemployed, and, with an air of instructed 
affability, declared that nothing in the world would give him 
more pleasure. At what hour did they propose to sup? And 
what lengths did they intend to go in the matter of viands ? 
Yes, let him alone just now, and he would join them in the 
evening. In the evening, therefore, Joseph went up from his 
lodgings to the North Bridge, and found a dozen of his male 
friends waiting him in a private room, which presently warmed 
up with the mists of a mighty haggis, above which Usher, with 
reverent eyes, stretched his hand, mumbling, “ Weel, are ye 
worthy o’ a grace, and lang’s my airm, amen?” The guest of 
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the evening did not look SO cheery a the ¢ n rt VAs 
visibly trying to pluck up his spirits and t pon 
his difficulties ; but a man may not ) iffey 
impending banishment from his | 
uneasiness. Still, to a northern c vet ) 
irresistible about the ancient haggis. And sion, 
Usher accompanied his distribution of tl | 

apt rhetoric and quotation that eve: 

tenance relaxed as he was invited witne | list 
like amber bead.” In a short time |] was | 

the shouts of laughter when Us! ) 

imitations of the thirteen judges of Inn 

Nor did the hilarity raised by tl 

senators the least interfere with 

when he came to the speech in w! he char: \ixon 
as a companion, a friend, and a man. 


“1 did not know Joseph in his cradle,” | 0 
full well that who rocked that cradle w: 
Joseph as to himself, “but I knew him when | | n 
the High School and when he was beginning 1 tent 


toe upon the hewn of the yard. He will 
me when I add that the promise he gave in ] | 
has hardly been fulfil led. In his manhood ] lin kick 
Rather than kick, he prefers to withdraw . LOUS 
combatancy of the bar, in order that he may wn lif 
i think he is wrong. I consider him to be im) nt. I thinl 

he would wait, he might still match his h 
thirteen voices I have humbly attempted to 1 trat 1 then 
peculiarities of accent and baiiaaiti n. But sin will not 
renew and prolong his patience, we must offer him, one and all, 
the tribute of our affectionate admiration. We know why h 
will not stay. His heart is too large. If ] at lik 
a sledge-hammer I should be within the mark. Joseph Nixon 
has the giant’s strength, = we who have seen him ru yim, and 
wrestle, know full well, but he declines to us yiant Hi 
soes, however, to a combat where that strenct] i] ' 
well. No more than you do I know where h to establis! 
himself for the ficht. We will not push our inquiries to th 
verge of impertinence and ask him, since he wis to keep it a 
secret. What we know, however, * that whether be on the 
prairies of America, the steppes of Russia, the bush of Australia, 
or the plantations of India, he will carry with him the good-will, 
the affection, and the regret of his friends of Parliament House 
Charge your glasses, and drink dee ip. 

So spoke Usher, and Nixon standing up to respond, as he 
looked through the steam of toddy and the reek of the pipes, 
and saw a dozen sorrowful, hard, friendly faces looking at him, 
was as unable to find an expression for his feelings as he was the 
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other day in the Outer House to argue a little brief. All he a 
could get out was, “I thank you from the bottom of my heart,” J 
after which he sat down, and made himself as noisy in conversa- 
tion as he could, to compensate for the lack of consecutive speech 

when he was on his legs. The evening passed rapidly away, and 
va n Usher, putting his arm inside Nixon’s, pulled him from the 
effusive hand- shaking of the mellow dozen, and strolled with 
him round the Castle from the top of the High Street, it was 
long past midnight. In that last half hour, however, the cool- 


headed chairman got everything out of his friend that he 
wanted. 

“Your first plan is, my boy?” asked Usher, as beneath the 
shadow of the overhanging rock, they saw the moonlight dis- 
covering every cranny of the Grass Market. “ Your first plan 


7» 


“To trv for gold.” 


' 
is 


“Very good, and are you going str aight out to Australia, 01 
are you to try our own new field first 
“To-morrow I set out for Cnoc Dhu. I see nuggets have been 


found half an ounce in weight, in the valley.of the Rudder.” 

‘Doesn’t it seem a waste of time?” 

“In any case, [ would go there first. I have to find out what 
[ can about Mina. Gold or no, the beginning of my search must 
date from that district. 

The pair emerged from the shadow of the Castle, Usher silent 
for a time, still havi ing his arm linked to Nixon's. 

‘ What,” he asked abruptly, “does Miss Durie want with a new 
parentage ? Hasn’t the Sheriff taken her up? And isn’t it 
a well-known fact—I know the man who drew his will—that 
she is his heir to the utmost farthing he possesses, and the Sheriff 
has a pretty competence to leave behind him. He doesn’t often 
mention it; but it’s the fact that he had an old uncle in the oil 
trade who passed over two-thirds of his earnings to him, and 
that greasy industry is, I may say, a very lucrative one indeed.” 

“Mina wants to know who her father and mother were.” 

“And you will allow that bit of curiosity to come between 
you and your fortune, my poor Quixote—here we are at your 
own door. I will be at the Aberdeen train to-morrow morning.’’ 

True to his word, Usher went to the railway station and 

shook hands, at a third-class carriage, with his friend. 

“ You certainly couldn’t be pronounced a member of our 
faculty, Joe,” said he, peering in at Nixon, who, clad in a coarse 
serge jacket and common striped trousers, looked like the mate 
of a timber ship going off to join her at some northern port. 
W hat luggage have you ?’ 

“ A patent india-rubber canoe in the guard’s van.’ 

“You are an impracticable rascal. You can’t dig with a 
canoe, I should have thought a selection of shovels would have 
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suited you better. Here’s one of the Sappers and Miners in full 
uniform. Put out your head and look at him. Now, if you 
could get him to effect an exchange with you, that’s the sort of 
thing that would help you to fill your pockets with nuggets. 
But, by the way, have you seen the papers this morning? No 
I must get you one.” 

He wert, to a bookstall and bought a paper, unfolded it, and 
pointed to a paragraph about the diggings at Cnoc Dhu. 

“T was going to say you are not such a fool as you look, Jo 
for there is an account of an urchin, with a tin pannikin, Ww ashing 
five pounds worth of gold out of the shingle at the foot of his 
father’s garden. Some of the 51 miners have already arrived at 
Ruddersdale, and the inhabitants of the mountains are wild with 
emotion. Whew! the train’s off. Good-bye, old fellow: or od- 
bye. Luck be with you, and when you come into your kingdom 
remember me with briefs.” 

The train snorted out of the station, and the friends parted, 
Nixon’s eyes dim with emotion as he thrust himself in a corne 


of his carriage and looked os at his portmanteau. Travel, 
however, even the mild variety of it which consists of getting 


into a carriage at one station and getting out at another more or 
less remote, has a healthful and aw akening effect. He was not 
twenty miles on his road north before he was diplomatizing with 
a Presbyterian clergyman who had joined him as to whether he 

might not smoke with his head out of the window. Then the 
minister event out and two sailors came in, and he found himself 
taken for one of their profession, and was oblige d to trot out all 
the knowledge of ships he possessed to keep himself in counte- 
nance with his company. By-and-by they got out, and a a, couple of 
farmers and a draper came in, and he was taken for a “ commercial 
gentleman” in a small way, and talked to accordingly—each 
incident, very little stirring in itself, but sufficiently so to keep 
him in conversational relations with his neighbours. At Aber- 
deen he stayed an evening at a small coffee-house near the quay, 
and next day went round by sea to the outermost edge of the 
Marnock Firth. From thence, having reached the limits of the 
railway system, he took a place on a stage coach which passed 
Ruddersdale on its way to the extremity “of the island. Eve ry 
ten miles the coach stopped at a village or hamlet, and had fresh 
horses put in. Nixon found this kind of locomotion very agree- 
able. He set on the top, with his canoe at his feet and his 
portmanteau strapped in position in front of him. The driver 
was rather a taciturn, self-contained man, not inclined to speak 
much, perhaps because the north wind rushed down his throat 
and deprived him of the advantages of his last glass of grog 
when he did speak, or perhaps because of his high sense of 
responsibility at the reins. The guard, however, who ‘sat perched 
upon a little chair of iron above and behind the coach, spoke 
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freely when he was not awakening the echoes of a village with 
his horn. Nixon’s spirits rose at the sight of the mountains 


which began to loom into view in the horizon, There was Cnoe 


This and Ben That clustered together, and the guard named them 
all and ee, their heights as if they were members of his own 
family who had visibly crown under maternal feeding. Then, 


juite suddenly, the road was overhung with forest, and they saw 
them no more, though the Firth spread to the right of them, 
sending its white waves am ng the boulders below. Every turn 
in the road now opened up a new scene of beauty, either a bridge 
ver a stream, with boats lying at anchor, or a stretch of golden 
: and, with the red-legs wading at the verge of the sea, or a“ shaw” 
of f sheltered ash, smelling of spring, and resounding with the 
shrill sereech of the wren and the chaffinch. <A stage before they 
came to Ruddersdale, at a little straw-thatched clachan, they 
were joined by a small grey-haired man, firmly knit, with a 
serious red face, in which a pair of small eyes looked piercingly 


above a massive Roman nose. His greyness was not that of old 
age, but rather the hue of a man who had roughed it in different 


climates since his youth. He passed up to the top of the coach 
just such a collection of objects as Usher had pointed out in the 
hands of the sapper. “Mind my cradle now; do,” he shouted, as 
the coachman took a box out of his hands. “It has got to dandle 
the little darlings over there,’ pointing towards the “airt” 
which Cnoe Dhu lay. 

“You're going to dig, are you ?” asked Nixon, making room for 
him on his seat. 

“Well, ’'m thinking about it,” said the stranger, “ I’ve been 
wakened up from five years’ sleep in my little cottage at the other 
side of the Firth, by all these reports. My wife, she Says Vu 
catch my death of rheumatism, but I say better die of rheumatism 
than die of the unsatisfied gold fever. Is there anything new, 
Mr. Laggan, from the field ?” 

‘For the diggings, gentlemen?” asked the guard cheerily, 
Dlowing into his tin trumpet and dropping a bag into the arms of 
aman who came out from a roadside house. “News! you will 
fnd when you get as for as Ruddersdale that they can talk 
nothing but cold, and that’s news enough. I haven't seen the 
colour of much of it myself, but they believe in it. Why, the 
schoolmaster hasn’t had a boy in his school since the rumour first 
went out. They are all turning over stones from morning to 
night on the beach—more crabs than gol 1 there,” and the ouard 
again addressed himself to his horn. “On the hill, gentlemen, 
behind Rudder sdale, the entire clan Mackay may be seen any day, 
glowering at the entire clan Gun, on the other hill beyond the 
Rudder, and there they are pickaxing, delving, draining. They've 
reclaimed a moor already, | though. It’s what they wouldn't do 
under any other provocation.” 
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‘‘ But, surely,” said the stranger, “there's some better work 
than that going on, I’ve been in five-and-twenty Victoria creeks 
in my time, and crushed as much quartz as any digger of them 
all on the other side of the line, but I never heard of a e uple of 
clans being allowed to go bald-headed to their work like that 
Surely, you have a proprietor and a permit-oftice, and some way 
of getting along.” 

“There's Leslie, the banker,” said the guard lf they do get 
any gold, it goes into his office.” 

“Who owns the Rudder?” asked Nixon. 

“ Ah, that’s the question,” said the guard. Who, indeed! ] 
say Leslie owns it now. At any rate, he might as well ownit as 
hold it. There’s a pair of them would lil —_ | 
this side of the water, and a duke on the other side of the water. 
who would give any money for it, and the land ks. ; 


Cnoc Dhu, and the mountains at the source of it. That they 
qi would. But it’s on the way to the Crown, they say. For Sn 
Thomas Dunbeath—he was a peculiar, half-cracked gentleman 

who wouldn’t stay at home at any time—he’s disappeared these 

let me see, these fifteen, sixteen, aye, these eighteen years, and he 
was the last of his race. Leslie, he administers the estate for the 


Courts of Session, and if Sir Thomas don’t look sharp about it 


he’ll be administering it for the Crown. It’s a fine property in 
7 i i “ 


its way, and a pity that the fat of it should go into Leslie's hands 
That's what I say—a man with no mo nenanienlag than a 
herring. 


| 


“Are you going to dig?” asked the stranger, abruptly, turning 
to Nixon. 

“i om, 

* Have you ever dug before 4 

“No.” 

‘Allright. I wantachum. Will we try our luck togethe 

‘I don’t mind if we do,’ said Nixon; and the coach rolled ovei 
the bridge and into Ruddersdale 


(To bi 

























SHADOW PASSETH 


CLOUDS o’er a meadow 
Wind on the corn , 
And man like a shadow 


Oh, SW rt is emotion 
An i subt e desire! 


Death like a gloaming 
Comes over the west ; 
The shadow stops roaming, 
The wave is at rest. 

U 
VAKINE 


Never a breeze 

Hath stirred the trees 
This long October day ; 

But the dripping eaves 

Are thick with leaves, 
That silently fall away. 


All night there went 
A discontent 
Around yon lonely fir ; 
But when the day 
Broke sad and grey, 
(Quiet came over her. 


My heart is dead 
The unrest fled 


’ 


That rocked me through the night ; 


But a world’s weight lies 
On the tired eyes 







That loathe and rebuke the light. 











A LIEDER KREIS 


II. 
OH, WHO WILL BRING MY LOVE 1 
The stately ships are passing free 


Where scant light strikes along the 


Oh, who will bring my love to m: 


a. 


fe . 
Gaunt Winter scowls o’er field and wood : 


White gulls fly screaming to the sea; 
The bitter east wind sweeps the sky; 


£ 
il¢ 


Faint snow-streaks on the hillside 


Oh, who will bring my love to me ? 


The hawthorn bough is bare and dr 

The spiky holly keeps him warm : 
grown brake shrills shivering in the 
Oh, who will bring my love to m 


The bright blue sky is cold to see 
The frosty oround les hard and bar 
So cold is hope, so hard is care 

Oh, who will bring my love to me 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST THREE 
MONTHS. 


| Classified Bibliography + Jest Cr nt English and American Literature 
is in preparation by thi pi of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of Time. The book itself, which it is hoped 
nay be issued very shortly, wil prise all the “ best books,” arranged wnder 
scientifically classified Subject Hea adings, and will indicate the publisher's 
name, the date of publication, the size and price of each entry. 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.-CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


A 1.—_THE BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 





Cheyne, T. K. The Prophe f Isaiah, tr. with Comment., 3rd ed., 2 v.; d. 8vo 
Paul, 25s, 

Cheyne, T. K. Hosea [Cam. Bib. fo. Schls.] 12mo, Camb, Wareh., 

— W.R. The Unca ind Apocr. Benen S; 607 pp., cr. — Whitaker 

. 6d. 
Farrar, F.W. The Messages « e Books | of the New Test.]; d. 8vo, Macmillan, 14s. 

Maurice, F. D. The Unity of the New Testament, 2nd ed., 2 v.; 600 pp., p. 8 
Macmillan, 12s. 

Pulpit Commentary: 1 Chronicles—Expos. and Homiletics, ed. P. C, Barker ; 482 pp.. 
roy. 8vo, Paul, 15s, 

Kawlinson, G. Egypt and Babylon; cr. 8vo, Hodder, 9s. 


Re USS, E. Hist. of Sacred Scrip. of N. Test., tr. E. L. Houghton; 630 pp., d. 31 
. & T. Clark, 15s. 


Sadler M. F. Gospel acc. to St. Mark, with notes; 462 pp., p. 8vo, Bell, 7s. 6d. 

Students’ Commentary. By J. M. Fuller. New Test. I. Gospels, Acts; 536 pp.. 
p. 8vo, Murray, 7s. 6d. 

r'rench, R. C. Brief thoughts and meditns, on some passages in Scripture; 
cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 3s. 6 

Wright, W. The Empire of the Hittites, with deciph. of inscriptns,; 210 pp., 


roy. 8vo. Nisbet, 17s. 6 


A 2.—HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


Benham, W. _enort Hist. of Episcopal Church in Unit. States; 154 pp., p. 8vo, 
Griffith, 2s. 6d. 

Butler, A. “* ‘Coptic Churc] f Egypt, 2 vols. ; 800 pp., d. 8vo, Frowde, 30s. 

Farrar, F. W. Early Days of ‘ aris er y. Popular edn. ; 676 pp., p. 8vo, Cassell, 6s, 

°9 Life and Work of St. Pai Popular edn. ; 790 pp., p. 8vo, Cassell, 6 

Smith, P. Hist. of Chr. Ch ‘ in Middl Ages and Reform. [1003—1598] ill, 
p. 8vo, Murray, 7s. 6d. 

Stoughton, J. Religion in England: : istory [1800—50], 2 v.; 840 pp., p. 8vo, 


Hodder, 15s, 
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A 3.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Atonement, Doctrine of. By E. M. Gelda 
Eneyclopedia of Theology. By <i oo 


d. 8vo. T. & T. Clark, 10s. 6d. 


Inspiration. A clerical symposium on “* In 


God ?’”’ By Farrar, Cairns, Leathes, e7 


Laws of Christ for Common Life. by R. 


Hodder, 6s. 


Revelation, its nature and record. By H. ] '. G 


T. & T. Clark, 10s. 6d. 


Science and Religion. The Unity of Natur 


d. 8vo. Strahan, 16s. 


—$__— —_____. — Natural law in Spirit 


430 pp., p. 8vo. Hodder. 7s. 6d. 
——— - Relat. between Relic. l Se 
Lect.]; 248 pp., p. 8vo, Macmillan, 8s. 6d 


A 4.—CHURCH POLITY, 
Dale, R. W. Manual of Congregational Princi) + 12) 


Stanley, A. P. Essays, chiefly on Church and Stat 1850-7 )2 - 


Murray, 6s. 


A 5.—DEVOTION AND PRACTICE. 


Aids to the Inner Life, ed. W. H. Hutchings, 5 vols. in cas | tons, 

Children’s Sunday Hour, The. By Benj. Waugh; d. 8vo, Nisbet, 7s 

Sunday Evenings with My Children. By B. Waugh. 100 ill, 9 Ry 
Isbister, 6s. 6d. 

Sunday Home Service: readings and prayers | ery Sund By D. Ma 


d. 8vo. Isbister, 7s. 6d. 


A 6.—SERMONS. 


Barry, A. First Words in Australia: Sermons pr. in Apl. and May, 1884; C 
Macmillan, 5s. 

Contemporary Pulpit, The. Vol. Il., July—Dec., 84; 384 roy. I 5 
schein, 6s, 

Sermons for the Church’s Year, orig. and sel. By W. Benha L1., Trinity 
to Advent ; 390 pp., d. 8vo, Griffith, 6s. 

Steere, Bp. Notes of Sermons, arrgd. for Church’s Year ; 380 ] p. 8vo, Bell, 7s. 6d 


CLASS B.—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
B 1.—_NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 








American Aboriginal. Native religions of Mexico and Peru. By A. Reville, tr. 
P, H. Wicksteed ; [Hibbert Lectures] ; d. 8vo, Williams, 10s, 6d. 

Buddhism. Life of B. and hist. of his order. By W. W. Rockhill [ Orient. Ser.]; 
268 pp., d. 8vo, Triibner, 9s. [7Zr. fr. Tibetan works Bhah-Hqyur and 


Bstan-Hgyur.| 
Buddhism, Si-Yu-Ki [A.D. 629]: Buddh. records of West. World, tr. S$. Beale, 
2 vols. ; 620 pp., d. 8vo, Triibner, 24s. 


Hinduism. The Ordinances of Manu. tr. by A. C. Burn 136 pp., d. 8y 
Triibner, 12s. 
Mahommedanism. Mahomet and Islam. By Sir W. Mui Ill. : p. Sv Rel. Tr. 


Soc., 4s. [An abridgment of his larger work, * Life of M. 

Parsism. Hist. of the Parsis: manners, relig., etc. By D. F. Karaka, IIL, 2 v.; 
700 pp., d. 8vo, Macmillan, 36s. 

Scandinavian Mythol. Asgard and the Gods. By W. Wigner. 3rd ed.; d. 8vo, 
Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d. _ 

B 2.—COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE. 

Gentleman’s Mag. Library—Popular Superstitions, ed. G. L. Gomme; d. 8yo, 
Stack, 7s. 6d. 

Gould, 8. Baring. Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, new ed.; 670 pp., er. 8vo, 

Rivingtons, 6s. . 
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Lang, And. Custom and ; a Svo, Longmans, 7s. 6d. U 
Milli ”’s SUN a nd Mor j 
Leland, C. G. The Algon Li New England; 388 pp., p. Svo, Low, os 
Monteiro, H. Tales of O — Lore of Portugal; cr. 8vo, Som 
schein, 3s. 6d. 
Sharpe, C. K. Hist. Acco B i" ‘raft in Scotland ; 268 pp., cr. 8\ 
Morison, Glsew., 4s. 6: 
CLASS C._PHILOSOPHY. 
C1.—MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 
Mill, J.S. A System of | K - Induct., new ed. ; 610 pp.. p. 8 
Longmans, 5s. 
Rosmini, A. R. Psychol Vol. lL. ; 452 pp., d. 8vo, Paul, 16s 
Origin of oe ° V< ls. L.-LI. |; 156 pp., d. 8vi . Paul, 16s 
C 2._MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
Fowler, T. Progressive M« Mssay Ethics; er. 8vo, Macmillan, ds. 


Sidewick. H. The Metho Kt ; n.; 498 pp., d. 8vo, Macmillan, 14s 


CLASS D. SOCIETY. 
D 2.,-POPULAR LAW. 





Bankruptcy, Student’s Gu J.J rmaur; cr. 8vo, Stevens & H., 5s. 

Bills, Cheques, Notes, and By J. W. Smith, new edn.; 12mo, E. Wils 
ls. 6d. 

Costs. Manual of: Hints Law Costs. By a Bill Clerk; d. 8vo, Reeves & 1 
2s. 6d. 

Dictionary, Popular Law ; p. 8vo, Ward & Lock, 6s. 

Equity, The Principles of. By HK, H. I. 5 , ed, A. Bunn; 1016 pp.,d. 8vo, Stevens 
& H., 25s. 

Game Laws of England f me Keep By H. Neville ; fcap. 8vo, Van Voorst 
2s. 6d. ‘ 

Married Women, Hist. of | \ fie By B. E. Lawrence ; d. 8vo, Reeves & 
T., 5s. 

Responsibility, Laws and | tsof. By E. White; 12mo, Stock, ls. 

Stock Exchange, Law an ms of. By Melsheimer & Lawrence, 2nd ed. ; 
Svo, Sweet, 6s. 

D 4.—SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Blackie, J.S. The Scottish Highlanders andthe Land Laws ; cr. 8vo, Chapman 

Directory of Building So: s, 1884. By H. Kent and V, Braund, 418 pp. 
Svo, 5 Gt. Wines. St. 

Dowell, 8S. History of Tas nand Taxesin England. 4 vols. ; 1690 pp., d. 8v 


Longmans, 48s. 
Griffiths, Maj. A. Memorials of Millbank, new ed. ; 458 pp., d. 8vo, Chapman, 12s. 


Gustafson, Axel. The foun n of Death [Drink], 2nd ed. ; 612 pp., p. 8vo, Paul, 5s 

Guyot, Ives. Principles of Social Economy ; diagrams, 316 pp., d. 8vo, Sonnen- 
schein, 9s. 

Rae, J. Contemporary § ilism ; p. 8vo, Isbister, 7s. 6d, 

Rogers, Thorold, Eight « ters from the Hist. of Work and Wages. A reprint 
of certain chapters fro: Six Centuries of Work and Wages” ; 202 pp., er. 85 


Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d. 


D 5.—EDUCATION. 
Biilow, Baroness. The Child and Child Nature. 3rd ed. ; cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 3s 
Malleson, Mrs. F. Notes on the Early Training of Children ; 128 pp., cr. 8vo, Son- 
nenschein, 2s, 6d. 
Schaible, C. H. The State and education: hist. and crit. essay ; 129 pp., cr. 8yo 
Hodgson, Is, 


D 6. COMMERCE. 
Clearing System and Clearing-houses. By W. Howarth ; 196 pp., p. 8vo, E. Wilson, 5s 
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CLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY. 


E 1. GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
srassey, Lady. Inthe Trades, the Tropics, and the “ Roaring Forties,” ill. ; 520 pp, 
d. 8vo, Longmans, 21s. 
Relief Atlas, The Royal. By G, P. Bevan. 31 Raised (embos 
sec. edn., roy 4to, Sonnenschein, 21s, 


E 2,—EUROPE. 
Maritime Alps and their Seaboard, By author of * Vera, 78 pp. d. & 
Longmans, 21s, 
Rudler+Chisholm, F, W.; G.G. Europe. | Compend. of Ge - S 


E 3.—ASIA. 


I 


Cumming, C. F. Gordon. In the Himalayas and 
Chatto, 8s. 6d. 

Marvin, C. Reconnoitring Central Asia, ill. 8vo, Son 

O’Donovan, E. Merv, a Story of Adventure Captivi 
Smith & Elder, 6s. 


E 4.—AFRICA. 


Little, H. W. Madagascar: its hist. and people, ma) } B 
woods, 10s. 6d. 


E 5.—AMERICA, WEST INDIES, ETC. 








i 





Handbook of Jamaica 1884-5, By A. B. Sinclair & L. R. Fy! ; Stanford, 8s, 

Lorne, Marq. of. Canadian Pictures, drawn with Pen and Penc , imp. 8vo 
Rel. Tr. Soc., 8s. 

St. John, Sir 8S. Hayti: or the Black Republic, map; p. 8vo, Smith & Elder, 7s. 6d 

Soltera, Maria. A lady’s ride across Spanish Honduras, ill.; 306 pp., p. 8v 
Blackwoods, 12s, 6d. 

Weise, A.J. The discoveries of America to A.D. 1525; d. 8 Bent 

E 6.—OCEANIA. 

“ Alert,” Cruise of H.M.S., in Polynesian Waters. By R. W 
d. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d. 

Nichols, J. H. K. The King Country: explor. in N. Zealand, 2 ., d. 8vo, 


Low, 2ls. 


E 7.—BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 
Cambridge, University of. By J. B. Mullinger [to 1625], V. 2 [Vol. I., °73, 12s.], 
roy. 8vo, Camb. Wareh., 18s, 


Historic houses in Bath and their assoc. By R. HE. Peacl [] 96 pp., 4t 
Simpkin, 4s. : 

London, a history of. By W. J. Loftie, maps and ill., 2 vols, 2nd edn.; d. 8vo, 
Stanford, 32s, 

Norfolk broads and rivers. By G. C. Davies, 2nd edn.; 330 pp., p. 8vo, Black- 


woods, 6s. 
Norwich. By A. Jessop. [Diocesan Histories.] Cr. 8vo, S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d. 
Winchester. By H. W. Benham. [Diocesan Histories,] Cr. 8vo, 8.P.C.K., 3s. 
CLASS F.—HISTORY. 


F 1.—GENERAL HISTORY. 





Dictionary of English History. Ed. by 8. J. Low & F. 8S. Pulling; 1120 pp., a. 5vo, 
Cassell, 21s. 
Universal History, Cassell’s Tilust. By E, Ollier. The Middle A; ; 560 pp., Toy. 


Svo, Cassell, 9s. 


F 3—MEDIZEVAL HISTORY. 
Wylie, J. H. Hist. of England under Henry IV. [2 v.], v. 1; 496 pp., p. 5Vv0, 
Longmans, 10s. 6d. 
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F 4.—_MODERN HISTORY. 


Hervey’s Mem. of Reign of George Il. New ed., 3 v., d. 8vo, Bickers, 31s. 6d. 
McCarthy, J. History of the Four Georges [in 4 vols. ], vol. 1; 420 pp., d. 81 





Chatto, 12s. 
CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 
G 1.—INDIVIDUAL (Under Name of Subject). 
Allen, Wm., The Spital fic By J. Fayle,3 cuts; 208 pp., d. 8vo, Hodde 

ts. 6d, 

Ballantyne, Serj. The Old Wi New, a contin. of his Experiences 
256 pp. d. Svo, Bent 14s, 

Bauer, Caroline, Posthu tr., 2 v.; 690 pp., d. 8vo, Remingt 
328. 

Berlioz, H., Autobiograp 1803-65], tr., 2 v. ; 750 pp., p. 8vo, Macmillan, 21 

Bewick, Thos., and his | \ Dobson, 95 illust. ; 248 pp., sq. 16n 
Chatto, 10s. 6d. 

bloomfield, Benj. Lord Lady Bloomfield, 2 v. ; 642 pp., d. 8v 
— 28s. 

Boleyn, Anne: a chapt E H y [1527-36]. By P. Friedmaun, 2 
1. 8vo, Macmillan, 2% 

Brown, J. Baldwin [b. I 384 Kliza Baldwin Brown ; 188 pp., d. 8v 
J. Clarke, 5s. 

Browne, H. K. (* Phiz 3; of. By D.C, Thomson, 130 ilh 
258 pp., 4to, Chapm: ls. 6 Now out oi print and worth about £4 a. 

Carlyle, Thos, A hist. ; life in London [1834< 81]. By J. A. Froude 
890 pp., d. 8vo, Lon 

Cole, Sir H. Fifty Year ul Life, acctd. for in deeds, speeches, and writ 
2v.; d. 8vo, Bell, 36 

Coleridge, 8. T.. By H. D. Trail [English Men of Letters]; cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 2s. 6d 

Gallenga, A. Episodes « Second Life, 2 v. : 780 pp., d. 8vo, Chapman, 28s. 

Hawthorne, Nat., and | »y Julian Hawthorne, 2 v.; 1070 pp., p. Sv 
Chatto, 24s. 

Haydn, Joseph. By Pa 7 Great Musicians.] 130 pp.,sm. 81 
Low, OS. 

Hillcocks, Rev. J. Inches. tt tc. Autobiog. records; d. 8vo, Sonne 


schein, 7s, 6d. 
Leighton, Abp. A _ short tns. By W. Blair; 250 pp., 18mo 
Hodder, 3s. 6d. 


Loudon, Freih, v. Sket | . Malleson, [Milit. Biogs.| ; 242 pp., 
p. 8vo, Chapman, 4s. 

Luther, Martin. Student Reformer By John Rae, illust.; 490 pp 
p. Svo, Hodder, 7s. 6d 

Malmesbury, Earl. Men ex-M ster. An Autobiog. ; 880 pp., d. 8vo 
Longmans, 32s. 

Martineau, Harriet. By ; wick Miller, [Emin. Wom. Ser.]; 230 pj] 
p. 8vo, Allen, 3s. 6d. 

Maurice, F. D., Life of. e is son. Fred Maurice. 2nd ed..2 v.: 1320 pp., d. ovo. 
eg Uy 36s. 

Maxwell, J. Clerk, Life of. By Prof. L. Campbell and W. Garnett, ports. ; cr. 8v 


Ms caaillan, 7 is. 6d. 

Miall, Edw , Life of. By son. Arth Voiall, port, ; 374 pp.., d. 8vo, Macmillan 
10s, 6d. 

Montcalm and Wolfe. By Francis Parkmann, 2 v.; 1010 pp., d. 8vo, Macmillan 
ea. 12s, 6d. 


\lontefiore, Sir M. A Cente) | biography. By L. Wolf, port. ; 280 pp., p. 8vo, 
Murray, 10s. 6d. 

Napier, Gen. Sir G. T., Pas s in early milit. life of. By his son, port.; 290 pp., 
p. 8vo, Murray, 12s. 

Payn, Jas. Some literar llections; 276 pp., p. 8vo, Smith & Elder, 

Richelieu. By Gustave M n. [Home Library]; er. 8vo, §.P.C.K., 3s. 6d. 


Sandwith, Humphrey. A noir fr. autobiog. notes, by his nephew, T. H. Ward 
260 pp., d. 8vo, Cassi 
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Schumann, By J. A. F. Maitland. [Great Musicians]; sm. 8yo, Low, 3s. 
Smith, Sydney. Life and Times of, based on family docu By 8S. J. 


+20 pp., d. 8vo, Low, 21s. 
Taylor, Bayard. Life and Letters of. By Ma . Lay IK 
d, 8vo, Stock, 18s. 
Williams, C. J. B. [Physic. to Queen]. Memoirs of | . 5 
& Elder, 16s. 
Woffingham, Peg. Life and adventures of 
Hurst & B., 21s. 
Wycliffe and his English Precursors. By Prof. | tr., 8 


[ract Soc.. Ss 





Yates, Edm. His recolle ‘tions and experiences. 
d. 8vo, Bentley, 30s. 


G 2.—COLLECTIVE BIOGRAPHY (Under Name of Autho1 


Adams, W. H. D. Girlhood of Remarkable W: 
3s. 6d. 
Bourne, C. E. The Great Composers : stories of 
Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d. 
D’Anvers, W. Hezoes of American discovery, ill. ; 364 pj . 
5s. 
Dictionary of National Biography, ed. Leslie & 
Anne); d. 8vo, Smith & Elder, 12s. 6d. 


Herrick, 8S. EK. [ Boston). Some Hereticks of \ rday l'a , 





Savonarola, Latimer, Cranmer, Knox, Coligny, etc.], cr. 8 * 
Hundred Greatest Men, ports. and biogs. Sec. edn., roy. 8 | 
Lewis, T. C. Mechanicians, cr. 8vo, 8.P.C.K., 4s. 
Liefde, J. de. Great Dutch Admirals, ports., 5th ed.; 352 pp., er. . 


3s. 6d. 
Mayall, J. Artists at home, fol. ; Low, 42s. 
Smiles, Saml. Men of Invention and Industry ; 396 pp., p. 8vo, M 
Tregelles, W. H. Cornish Worthies, 2 vols. ; 207 pp., 8vo, St 18 


CLASS H.—_SCIENCE. 
H 2._MATHEMATICS. 


Flatland : a romance of many dimensions, By A. Squar 104 pp., 4to, Se 
2s. 6d. [ Of interest chiefly to the Mathematician. & to be written by D 
E. Abbott.) 
Gow, J. A short hist. of Greek Mathematics ; 330 pp., d 8vo, Cai .W 
10s. 6d. 
Hinton, J. H. What is the Fourth Dimension ? 32 pp., p. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 1s 
Thomson, Sir W. Mathem. and physical papers [1841-83], v. 2 [ v. 1, 18s.] ; 410 pp., 
d. 8vo, Cambr. Wareh., 15s. 


H 3.—PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 


Besant, W. H. Treatise on dynamics; cr. 8vo, Bell, 7s. 6d 

Cotterill, J. H. Applied Mechanics [structures and machines] ; cr. 8vo, Macm 

Masson, J. Atomic theory of Lucretius; d. 8vo, Bell 

Muir, M.M. P. Treatise om the principles of chemistry ; 512 p yr. 8yo, Cambr. 
Wareh., 15s. 


H 5.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


Barnes, C. L. Rock history [chiefly Eng. and Welsh], ill.; cr. 8vo, Stanford, 6s. 
Ramsay, A. Bibliography, Guide, and Index to Climate ; d. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 
16s, 


H 6.—PALEONTOLOGY. 


Phillips, J. Manual of Geology, ed. Etheridge & Seeley [2 v.], V. I.; 550 pp., 
d. vo, Griffin, 18s. 
Owen, Sir RK. History of British Fossil Reptiles, 4 v., ill. ; Cassell, 252s 


? 
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H 7.—BIOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

Landois, L. Text bk. of phys 
Svo. Griffin, 18s. 

Robertson, J. M. Elem, : . 219 ill. : 520 pp., 12mo, Cass 


7s. 6d. 


H 8.—ZOOLOGY. 
laus, Prof. W. Elem. 1 . Sedgwick. [2 v.] Vol. I., 491 
Gt neval Introd uctii yf Ss Part : Protozoa to Insecta ° d. Sy 
Sonnenschein, 2Is. 
Harris, W. H. The H , homes, and products, ill. ; 


Rel. Tr. Soce., 5s. 


| 


Lang. H. C. butterflies ficured, 800 col. figs., 2 v. ; v. Sy 

MacFadyean, J. Anat t.; d. 8vo, Johnston, 24s. 

Parker, W. K. On Mamn iterian lectures, ’84]; 236 pp., 
Griffin, 10s. 6d. 


t stone, G. Scient. } l. W. Turner, 11] 2 v. |, 1020 
|. 8vo, Frowde, 24s. 

Romanes, G. J. On Je | Sea-urchins. [ Int. Se. 5 
Svo, Paul, 5s. 

H 9.—BOTANY. 

sary, A. de. Compar. erogams, etc., 241 
roy. Ovo, Krowde, Zz 

Burbidge, F. W. The ' ire, etc. ; 102 pp., d. 8vo, G 
Off., 3s. 6d. 

Candolle (A. de). Ori [Int. Scient. Ser.|, 450 pp.. 
Paul, 5s. 

‘ish, D. T. Bulbs and b ts; 465 pp. cr. 8vo, L. 

The Chrysa te., ill. ; 32 pp., d. 8vo 
U. Gill, 6 

By lH. Flowers a yn; d. 8vo, Son 
LOs. 6d 

Gray, Asa. Synopt. F _1., Pt. 2; 474 pp., roy. 8vo, A 
York, 25s. 

Grove, W. B. Synopsis isi, etc.; 100 cuts, cr. Svo, | 
Ss 6d 

Hi le. S. li. A book abo \ and how to show them. St! 


212 pp., 12mo, Blac! 

Miller, W. Dict. of En - ts, Lat.-Eng., and Eng.-Lat.; cr. 81 
Murray, 12s. 

Paxton + Lindley, Sir J., | Rev. by T. Baines, col. pl., 1 
{to, Cassell, 21s. 

Prantl + Vines, Profs. \ Elem, Tex . of Botany, 4th ed., 275 cuts; d.8 


Sonnenschein, 9s. 


H 10.—POPULAR MEDICINE 
Aids to Long Life: a guid healt By N. E. Davies; cr. 8vo, Chatto, 2s 
Mineral Waters, health rts, ete., Dict. of. By B. Bradshaw ; 470 p 
Triibner, 2s. 6d. ) 
Patient’s Vade Mecum : nefit by med. advice. By W. and E, Kni 
er. 8vo, Chatto, Ls. 


. 1 Dew 
he - eee 
s 


CLASS I..-ARTS AND TRADES. 


I 2.—_ENGINEERING AND MACHINERY. 
Bottone, 8. R. The dyna how made and how used, ill.; er. 8vo, Sonnensche 
2s. 6d. 
Rankine, W. J. M. Man. steam engine. llth ed., rev. by W. Millar ; 630 pp 
p. 8vo, Griffin, 12s. 6d 


+ Ban , E. F. Mechan. Textbk. 3rd ed., ill. ; 324 pp., p. 8vo 





Grittin, 9s, 
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Scott, J. Field Implements and Machines [Weale’s Series]; 180 pp., 12n 
wood, 28. 
Spons’ Mechanic’s Own Book; 700 pp., 1420 cuts, d. Svo, Spon: 


I 5.—INDUSTRIES. 
Alkali-maker’s Pocket-book ; 178 pp., 12mo, Bell, 7s. 6d. 
Earthenware, English, Handbk, to, [xvii.—xviii. cent By 
[S. Kens. Hdbks.]; 120 pp., p. 8vo, Chapman, 3s. 
[Iron and Steel, Principles of manufact. of. By J 
ledge, 21s. 
Leather Manufacture, Art of. By Alex. Watt, ill. ; 450 pp., p. 81 


Pottery, French. By P. Gasnault and E. Garnier, ‘S. K H 
p. 8vo, Chapman, 3s. 
lin: mining, dressing, smelting. By A. G. Charlet Svo, § 
I 6.—AGRICULTURE. 
Hogg, R. The Fruit manual. 5th edn., 8vo, Jl. of A . Off 
Lloyd, F. J. The Science of Agriculture ; 360 pp. Svo, Lo 
Scott, J. Textbk. of farm engineering, 600 ill.; 12 , Lo 


I 7.—DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Cook, The Skilful: A Practical Manual. By Mary H 
Cookery Book, Franco-American. By F. J. Deli . \ 
Cutting Out, Systematic. By Eliz. Brant. R 
Sonnenschein, 2s. 
‘Health in the Dwellin 
Clowes, 7s. 6d. 
I 8.—_ ARCHITECTURE. 
Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, Hist 
21s. 


I 9.—FINE ARTS. 
Anatomy, Artistic. 


’Handbks [Health E 


By Mathias Duval, tr. F. E. Fent 
By W. Rimmer; 900 outline di nes, f 
im By J. Marshall ; 220 cuts, se 
31s. 6d. 
Ancient Art in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Asia Mino 
[tr.]; 500 cuts, 3 v., imp. 8vo, Chapman, 50s 
Block Book. A Smaller Biblia Pauperium, 38 fa 
10s, 6d, 
Etching, Treatise on. By M. Lalanne, tr. 8. R. K 
Svo, Low, 12s. 6d. 


Landscape in Art before Claude. By J. Gilbert; ill., cr. 8vo, Mu 

Russian Art and Art Objects in Russia [Goldsmith’s work, etc. . 
Hdbks] ; 248, p. 8vo, Chapman, 4s. 6d. 

Year’s Art, The, 1885. A Concise Epitome, ed. M. B. Huish & D. ¢ 
er. 8vo, Low, 3s. 

I 10.—ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Asia, The Light of. By Edwin Arnold, illust. edi 216 vp.. 4 

Cornwall, Unsentimental Journey thro’. By Mrs. Craik; ill. by C, N 
[ Reprinted from the “ ENGLISH ILLUST. MAGAZINE,” 188 , 


Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 
Dickens, Character Sketches from. 
Cassell, 21s. 
Holland, Sketching Rambles in. By G. H. Boughton and E, A, A 
d. 8vo, Macmillan, 21s. 
Landscape. By P. G. Hamerton, with 50 ill. ; roy. 8vo, Seeley, 105s 
London, Old, Etchings of. By Ernest George, 20 etchings, sm. fol., Fine Art S 
Nature’s Serial Story. By E. P. Roe; ill. by W. H. Gibson and F, Dielman ; 
d. 8vo, Low, 24s. 
Paris in Old and Present Times; 12 etgs. and vigs. by P. G. Hamerton. 
with refer, to architect. and topograph, changes. | Fol., Seeley, 21s, 


By Fred Barnard : Sf Zz, 0 


{ 
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Reynard the Fox; an old sto new 
~ Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d. 
Snake-Dance of the Moquis of Arizona. 
Low. 21s. 
Stratford on Avon to death Shak 


vigs. by E. Hall ; fol., Seeley, 21s. 
I 12.—SPORTS AND RECREATIONS. 
Boy’s Own Book, new edition ; 726 p} 
Fence, Schools and Masters 
304 pp., 4to, Bell, 31s. 6d. 
Fly Fishing, Recollns, of. By 
" p, 8vo, Low, 6s. 
Fly Fishing, An Amateur Ang ' 
Lawn Tennis as a Game of Sk By 
Sport in the Highland and L s 
d. 8vo, Blackwoods. 


CLASS K. 


told, With Kaulbach’s drawings ; p. 4to, 


By J. C. Bourke, 31 pl. (16 col.), d. 8vo, 
peare. By 8. L. Lee, 14 copper pl. and 30 
SQ. L6n ’ Lockwood, Ss. 6d. 
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Mid. Ages to 18 cent. By E. Castle, ill. ; 
ves. by 8S. Haden and cuts, 170 pp, 


Dovedale ; cr. 8vo, Low, 4s. 6d. 
ut. Peile ; 86 pp., 12mo, Blackwoods, Is. 
sy W. Speedy ; 


land, with rod and gun. 





K 1.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
American Catalogue, 1876—S \ 
ito, New York. 
Burton, J. H. The Book-huni 
[reland, A Book-Lover’s Enc! 
Jackson, M. The Pictorial Pr 
16s. 
Newspaper Press Directory, 18s 


K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 


Arabic-English Dictionary, 1 St 
Allen, 50s. 
English Language, Dictionary By 


voods, 31s. 6d. 
Greek Grammar. 

Macmillan, 6s. 

Middle-English Primer: ext 
pp., 12mo, Frowde, 2s. 

K 6.—POETRY. 
Browning, Robt. 


Buchanan, Robt. 
De Vere, A. 


By J. Ha 


Ferishtah’s cies : 


Poetical Works, ¥ 5 

Fletcher, J. S. Anima Christ poen 

Gray, Thos. Works of, in prose and 
Macmillan, 20s. 


Hamilton, Janet. Poems, sket 3, 
hose (Glsg.), 6s. 
Havergal, Frances R. Poetica rks, 


Kingsley, Chas, 
ea. OS. 
Lamb, C. Poems, plays, and ell. « 
Lang, A. Rhymes a la mode, front. by 
Swinburne, A. C. 
Symonds, J. A. Wine, Wome: d S 

12mo, Chatto, 6s. 
- Vagabunduli libellus : 
Tennyson, Lord. Becket: 
Waddington, Saml, 


} 1 
a otnel 


Sonnets ai 
K 7.—POETICAL COLLECTIONS. 


Carols and Poems, from 15th Cent. 
Nimmo, 10s, 6d. 
Sacred Lyrics, English [ Parch 


in. : er. 8vo, Blackwoods, 7s. 6d. 


ssue ap. fol.. Mitchell & Co., 2s. 


Poetical W: , port: 


d essays, new edn. ; 


2 vols.: 844 pp., p. SVO, Nisbet, 12s, 
Poems, 2 vols. | Eversley Edition] ; 


A Midsum: holid; 


a drama ; 12mo, Macmillan, 6s. 


> . yr< {tr . 
nt Library | ; 












































Alph. Pt. 1. [A—1]; 200 pp., 


edn 482 pp., 12mo, Simpkin, 6s. 
yin and progress, 150 cuts; d. 8vo, Hurst, 


F’, Steingass;: 


1240 pp., d. 8vo, 


J, Stormonth; 1230 pp., roy. 8vo, Black 


F. De Forest Allen; 412 pp., p. 8v 


tiwle & Ormulum. By H. Sweet; 104 


10 pp., 12mo, Smith & Elder, 5s. 

sit ; 540 pp., p. 8vo, Chatto, 7s. 6d. 

1-2 130 pp., p. 8vo, Paul, 6s. 

122 pp., cr. 8vo, Fletcher (Leeds), 4s. 6d. 


] 


erse, ed, E. Gosse, ports., 4 vols. ; gl. 8vo, 


190 pp., p. 8vo, Macle- 


580 pp., p. 8vo, Macmillan, 


ssays, ed. A, Ainger; gl. 8vo, Macmillan, 5s. 
Hi. A. Abbey ; 18mo, Paul, 5s. 


iy ; cr, 8vo, Chatto, 7s. 
ng: mediev, Student’s Songs, tr.; 178 pp., 
218 pp., p. 8vo, Paul, 6s, 


verse ; 104 pp., 12mo, Bell, 3s, 6d. 


present time, ed. A, H. Bullen; cr. 8vo, 


272 pp., 12mo, Paul, 6s, 
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K 9.—DRAMA. 


Hawkins, F. Annals of the French Stage. 
Pollock, Lady. Macready as I knew him. 


K 10.—FICTION. 


Allen, Grant. Strange Stories ; 354 pp., p. 8v 
Babcock, W. H. Cypress Beach. 2 vols.; cr. 
Baillie-Hamilton, W. A. Mr. Montenello: a1 
er. 8vo, Blackwoods, 25s. 6d. 
Black, W. Judith Shakespeare. 3 vols.; cr. 
Blind, Mathilde. Tarantella: aromance. 2 
Corbett, Mrs. G. Cassandra. 3 vo!s.: er. Svo, 
Crawford, Ff. Marion. An American Politician 
~ A Roman Singer; 306 } 
Fenn, G. Manville, The Rosery folk : a eount 


7 


Gibbon. C. By Mead and stream, 3 vols. : e 


Hausrath, Prof. Antinous: an hist. rom. of Ro 
Jefferies, R. The Dewy morn, 2 vols.; cr. 8vo., ‘ 
‘*Lee, Vernon.’ Miss Brown, 3 vols.: cr. 8v« 
O’Connell, Alice. Loyal, brave, and true. 3 
Randolph, Mrs, yclamen, 3 vols. ; er. 8vo, Ht 
Russell, W. Clark. Jack’s Courtship: a Sailor’ 
Shorthouse, J. H. The little Schoolmaster M 
2s. 6d. t 
Sime,Wm. The Route, or Saving a Nation, 3 
Smart, Hawley. From Post to Finish, 3 vols. 
Tytler, Sarah. eauty and the Beast, 3 vols. : 
Vosmaer, C. The Amazon. ‘Tr. from Dutch | 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry. Miss Bretherton; 294 


K 12..-ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND COLLECTIONS 


Austen, Jane, Letters of, to her Relations, 1796 
p. 8vo, Bentley, 24s. 

Croker, J. W. [1809—30], Corresp. and Dia 
820 pp., d. 8vo. Murray, 45s. 

Hamerton, P. G. Human Intercourse: 
Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 

Napoleon |. Select. from Letters and Despat 
d. 8vo, Chapman, 42s. 

Obiter Dicta. [Essays on Carlyle, Browning, 1 
Stock, 5s. 

‘“O’Rell, Max.” John Bull’s Womankind 
2s. 6d. 

Paley, F. A. Greek Wit, A Coll. of Smart Say nd An » v. in 1; 250 pp. 
12mo, Bell, 2s. 6d. 

Swift’s Prose Writings; Selections, ed. 8. Lane-P rchn . |, 12mo, Paul, 6s, 

Thoreau, H. D. Summer. From the Journal of Thoreau: 385 py. Svo, Unwin, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


HE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN. By MARK TWAIN, Author of * A 
Tramp Abroad,” etc. With 174 Illust 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG. By ALEx. P. 


._ SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX. With 265 
[llustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth « 


78. 6d. 
“Tt certainly succe eds in making one laugh y 
out inte rmission, Pall Mall Gazette, 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS 
WIFE. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. W 
Six Steel Portraits. Two Vols., « 

Svo, cloth extra, 24s. 
“This biography is excellent.’’—Times. 

A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, pete other Poems. 
by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo,cloth extra,7 

“The poet is here seen at his best.” —Times 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES 
JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P. Volum 
now ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“Will not disappoint the high expectations 


public. ’”’ Daily News. 
FARNELL’ § FOLLY: A Novel. By J. T. 
[ROWBRIDGE. ‘Two Vols., crow1 
12s. ; and at every Library. (Ineme 


STRANGE STORIES. By GRANT ALLEN. 


With a F rontispiece by Georg L) 
Maurier. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Almost all good; nearer to the weird | 


Por th an any that we remember to have s 


all Gaze tte. 
New ; Novel by the Author of ,, “The Wreck of the 

A STRANGE VOYAGE, by W. Cuark 
RUSSELL, is begun in the JANI 
NUMBER of BELGRAVIA, and 
continued throughout the year. This 
Number contains also the o 
chapters of a New Story by | 
POWER, Author of “ Philistia,” « 
BABYLON, Illustrated by P. M 
One Shilling Monthly. 

THE UNF ‘RESEEN, A New Novel by 
O'HANLON, is begun in the JANUAI 
NUMBER of the GENTLEMAN 

GAZINE, and will be co 

throuchout year. One > 
Monthly. 

ON THE FO’K’SLE HEAD: Yarns «1 

Descriptions. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

Author of “The Wreck of the Gros\ ” 

Crown SVO, cloth extra, 6s. 

No more enjoyatle and acceptable pr 

the way of a hock could be chosen. Standa 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. Carefully revised 
by the Author. With a Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

CHRONICUES OF NO-MAN’S LAND. By 
Frro. BoYLE. Crown 8vo, cloth ext 


Seon. are few books published this year which 
afford brighter and more pleasant reading.” 


Sta id rd. 
AIDS TO LONG LIFE: a Medical, Dietetic, 
and General Guide in Health and Dis- 
ease. By N. E. DAviks, L.R.C.P. Crown 
8vo, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


“A most useful book at this season of a year. 
_/London: CHatro and Winnvs, Piccadilly, 


f —— — 
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W.SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS OF ALL 
PARTS OF THE GLOBE. By G. PHILLIPS 
BEV AN, F.G.8., F.S.8 Consisting of 31 

* Relief or Embossed) Maps, with Descriptive 
Text facing each Map. Each Map is separately 
cardboard mounts, and the whole 
handsomely bound in one vol. half Persian gilt, 
royal 4to. 2ls. [Second Edition now ready. 

THE LITTLE CYCLOPEDIA OF COMMON 
THINGS, By the Rev. GEO. W. COX, Bart., 
M.A. Fourth Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


7s, 6d 

CRUISE OF THE ‘‘ALERT” IN POLYNE- 
SIAN WATERS. By R. W. COPPINGER, M.D 
(Staff Surgeon). Third Edition. With all the 
Original Pilates by the Author and Mr, F. North, 


R.N. 7s. 6d, 


7 ‘ ¥ vs " 
mea 10 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. By 
YVES GUYOT. Demy 8vo. Qs. 
Boo I : Economic Science; its Nature, Ob- 


joc. i 1d Methods. Boox II.: The Constit 
of Value. Boox III.: Valueof Fixed and Circu 
iting Capital. Boox IV.: The Value of M»s1 
Book V.: Experimental Economics. Boox VI 
The Function of the State. 
HEREDITARY PEERS AND HEREDITARY 
PAUPERS. By SAMUEL HUGHAN. Den 


nent 
uents 


MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS FROM A HINDOO POINT OF 
VIEW. Demy 8vo. 6d. 

1 THOUGHT READING STORY. 

WITH THE BEST INTENTIONS. B; 
BICKERDYKE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

NOTES ON THE EARLY TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN. By Mrs. FRANK MALLESON 
Crown SVOoO. ze. 6d. 

NSCHEIN & Co., 


JOHN 


SWAN SONNI Paternoster Squ 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
RBIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
opened according to the usua 
er Bankers, and Interest allowed 
1ionthly balances when not draw? 
commission charged for keeping 


, t A nt 
, { L.CCOUDLLS 


f 2 NO 
AC nt 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at T! 
er ( Interest, repayable on demand. 
Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
e custody of Deeds, Writings, and othe 
Si ties and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
e, Dividends, and Coupons; and the } 
ale of Stocks and Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issu 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on applicati 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


‘ch, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 


H° WwW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SoOcrgEty, 


H¢ yW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 

with immediate Possession, either for Building o r 

Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the Birx- 

BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on application 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

29, Southampton Bvildings, Chancery Lane. 






















Th Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders 0: the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS, 
. A Great PURIFIER of the BLO)D; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 





THIS FAMOUS 








“ FOR THE BLOOD Is THE LIFE 92 Is warranted to cleanse the blood frum all im purtiig 














. Shee de oe ’ re ‘ ; :] i 
3 ARK i S * , "eS Of a ls. Skin an slood seases 
C L . are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 


» ‘i ed 
ie parts. In bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of gi 








from whatever cause arising. For Serofula. Scurvy 
Sores of all kinds. Ski id Bl Diseases, its effects 
from al] 


tlmes the quantity. Lis. each, ol _hermists. 
i s 


Sent 7 tiny Address j: r dU or 132 Stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


& THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY 


LINCOLN. 













SCHWEITZER & Co. 





SCHWEITZER S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COC A OR CHOCOLATI POWDER 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


onsisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Mik. 
The Facuity pronounce it ‘‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfa 


Luncheon, cr Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children. 









10, Adam Street, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, dizestible, che apest Vanilla Chocolag 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at Is. 6d., 3s., 5s. 





s prohibited. 






























The Arg sy is the 
| only Brace with two 

| independent cord at- 
tachments goingfrom 
back to front. 






OF ALL HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS EVERYWHERE. 


Central Dept, Wholesale only, 6and 7, Newgate St., London LEWIS’ S, 1h MARKET STREET. MANCHEST 





DERI 
VELVETEENS 


atv 2s. 34a. A YARD. 


LEWIS’S, in Market Street. Manchester,are the Manufacturers of 













first-class Velveteens, which are now w-!] known all over the won 

They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 
The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the m 

beautiful colours now worn is 2s. 3d. a yard. LEWIS'S ask ladieg 


write for patterns of these > extraordinary Vesresestn on an ordi! 
post « ard LEW IS'S } MAY Cal Tiage ma rder drvhag? arts of Gre 
Britain and [reland. W he writing, pi s1se menti this Magazid 



























DRESS FABRICS!! Great Saving to every Purchaser, rir 




































BRADFORUL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 
Will, on receipt of letter or post-card, promptly forward, POST FREE, a samp 
Parcel of Patterns, with Prices of all their LEADING NOVELTIES for tie Win 
Season. NEW STYLES AT PRIC ES TO SUIT ALL PURSES. The Bradfom 
Manufacturing Company, by trading direct with the public, have effected a revoluti 
in the Styles and Fabrics of Dress Materials, and ee be able why Opinions testi 
to the advantages now within the reach of the public., Carriage Paid to any part ¢ 
the Kingdom on all Orders over £lin value. Send also for Patterns of the “ Pu 
Heart” Calicoes, and Price List of the “‘Century’’ Blankets. The CENTUR 
CASHMERES, as were exhibited by the B. M. CO. at the Health Exhibition, are } 
ever increasing demand. Be sure and address in full. Please write at once, a 
mention the Time Magazine. 






































